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This  report  describes  work  done  for  che  Department  of  the  Army  by  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization  in  development  of  an  exercise  designed  to  improve 
ir.tercultura!  communication  skills.  The  exercise  is  intended  primarily  tor  use  in  programs 
of  instruction  that  prepare  Americans  for  work  in  a  foreign  cultural  environment.  A 
handbook  describing  the  instructional  materials  and  procedures  is  in  preparation. 

This  work  was  carried  out  as  part  of  Work  Unit  COPE,  Development  of  a  Method 
for  Training  Military  Personnel  for  Interaction  With  Foreign  Nationals,  by  HumRRO 
Division  No.  7  (Social  Science)  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Hoehn  was  the 
Director  of  the  Division  during  the  research  period;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Smith,  Jr.  is  the 
present  Director.  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Kraemer  is  the  Work  Unit  Leader.  Mr.  John  D.  Harris 
collaborated  in  the  script  writing  for  the  video  recordings  used  in  the  exercise,  and 
assisted  in  several  other  aspects  of  the  work.  Among  the  actors  who  appear  in  the 
recordings,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Cajetan  D’Mello  whose  performance 
added  considerably  to  the  quality  of  the  production. 

Over  375  individuals  in  the  military,  the  Foreign  Service,  ar.d  other  organizations 
contributed  to  the  development  of  tne  exercise.  About  80  served  as  subjects  during 
preliminary  research,  and  the  others  were  participants  in  the  many  sessions  c  f  the 
HumRRO  Workshop  in  Intercultural  Communication  during  which  various  aspects  of  the 
exercise  were  tested  and  refined. 

HumRRO  research  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  performed  under  Army 
Contract  DAHC  19-73-C-0004.  Army  Training  Research  is  performed  under  Army  Project 
2Q062107A'745. 
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PROBLEM 

Much  of  the  international  work  in  which  Americans  are  involved  requires  them  to 
interact,  on  a  f&u..’  regular  basis,  with  host  nationals  overseas  or  with  foreign  officials 
and  visile,  ;j,  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such  work  are  the  jobs  performed  overseas 
by  most  ••  ..nieal  advisors,  Foreign  Service  personnel,  teachers,  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  worn  s,  or  in  the  United  States  by  advisors  to  foreign  students.  One  requirement 
mat  is  common  to  most  of  these  activities  is  that  the  ,  ..nericans  be  able  to  communicate 
with  persons  who  have  grown  up  in  a  cultural  environment  differing  considerably  from 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Numerous  programs  aimed  at  preparing  Americans  for  difficulties  in  intercuitural 
communication  are  in  existence.  This  report  describes  the  development  of  an  exercise 
that  is  directed  toward  improving  the  effectiveness  of  such  orograms,  and  that  could 
rerdiiy  be  inc  .  rpon-.ted  into  them. 


AR  -VC  ,-H 

n  persons  attempt  to  communicate  with  each  other,  each  makes  certain 
a,  lotions— usually  implicitly— about  the  thinking  of  the  other.  Ease  of  communication 
between  them  is  partially  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  these  assumptions  an; 
correct.  When  their  cultural  backgrounds  differ,  unwarranted  assumptions  that  are  the 
result  of  cultural  conditioning  become  a  major  source  of  difficulty  in  the  communication 
process. 

An  effective  way  of  preparing  Americans  for  such  difficulties  is  to  increase  their 
cultural  self-awareness,  that  is,  their  ability  10  recognize  cultural  influences  in  their  own 
thinking.  This  should  reduce  their  tendency  to  make  unwarranted,  culturally  conditioned 
assumption..,  and  should  help  them  identify  such  assumptions  as  sources  of  misunder¬ 
standings  that  have  already  occurred.  The  exercise  that  was  developed  was  designed  to 
inc’  ease  this  ability. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EXERCISE 


Cultural  self-awareness  is  difficult  to  develop,  particularly  in  persons  who  have  not 
previously  recognized  that  they  are  influenced  by  cultural  factors  in  ways  over  which 
they  have  iittle  control,  and  of  wnich  they  are  only-  dimly  aware.  The  main  difficulty  is 
created  by  the  fact  that  these  influences  are  not  manifest  apart  from  other  influences, 
such  as  age,  education,  occupation,  >r  the  constraints  of  the  situation.  The  technique 
used  in  the  exercise  requires  participants  to  learn  how  to  discover  manifestations  of 
cultural  influences  in  spite  of  this  difficulty. 

Participants  analyze  video  recordings  cf  staged  segments  of  conversations  occurring 
overseas  between  an  American  and  a  host  national,  played  by  actors.  These  conversations 
take  place  in  an  imaginary  country  in  the  context  of  work  situations  involving  military 
officers.  Foreign  Service  and  Peace  Corps  personnel,  and  a  businessman.  The  segments 
appear  to  be  excerpts  from  recordings  of  ongoing  conversations,  but  actually  only  these 
excerpts  were  written  and  produced.  Each  shows  at  least  one  manifestation  of  a  cultural 
influence  in  what  the  American  is  saying,  or  in  the  way  it  is  said. 
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The  excerpts  are  grouped  into  sequences,  with  each  sequence  showing  several 
different  manifestations  of  a  given  cultural  influence,  while  the  other  influences  vary 
from  excerpt  to  excerpt.  Thus,  in  any  one  sequence  a  cultural  influence  is  a  common 
element  that  is  gradually  brought  into  focus.  Among  the  cultural  influences  included  in 
the  exercise  are  egalitarianism,  individualism,  democracy,  problem  orientation  and  com¬ 
petition.  A  total  of  138  excerpts,  grouped  into  21  sequences,  were  produced. 

Participants  »n  the  exercise  view  one  excel  pt,  at  ?  time.  After  each  one,  they  try  to 
form  a  tentative  hypothesis— in  .writing— as  to  the  cultural  influence  (or  influences) 
reflected  >n  what  the  American  is  saying.  They  then  discuss  their  hypotheses.  Their  task 
is  to  learn  how  to  discover  the  common  cultural  element  in  each  sequence.  The 
instructor’s  function  is  to  facilitate  the  learning  process.  The  exercise  includes  a  feature  that, 
allow's  the  instructor  to  adjust  its  level  of  difficulty— within  limits— to  the  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  participants. 

The  workshop  lasts  about  two  days  (14-16  hours).  The  training  of  instructors  takes 
about  three  days,  assuming  they  have  a  social  science  background  and  intercultural  experi¬ 
ence,  and  know  how  to  conduct  small-group  instruction. 


EVALUATION 

At  successive  stages  during  the  production  of  the  video  recordings,  portions  of  the 
recorded  material  were  used  in  small-group  settings  with  about  300  military  officers. 
Foreign  Service  personnel,  and  businessmen.  This  was  done  to  (a)  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  approach,  (b)  discover  flaws  in  the  excerpts  that  had  to  be  corrected, 
(c)  develop  the  instructional  procedure,  (d)  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty, 
and  (?)  experiment  with  various  techniques  of  overcoming  resistance  to  the  learning 
experience. 

The  following  observations  were  made  during  the  trial  administrations  of  the 
exercise: 

(1)  Although  the  video  recordings  show  staged  performances,  they  were  found 
to  have  a  high  degree  of  plausibility  among  the  various  groups  to  whom  they  were 
shown. 

(2)  The  administration  of  the  exercise  was  considerably  easier  with  groups 
whose  members  were  similar  in  their  existing  level  of  cultural  self-awareness.  A  great 
disparity  makes  it  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  level  of  difficulty  for  the  group. 

(3)  Participants  must  be  emotionally  suited  for  overseas  assignments,  and  must 
have  certain  minimum  levels  of  intellectual  ability  and  social  scien  ?  education  in  order  to 
benefit  from  the  exercise.  Otherwise  it  is  too  difficult  for  them,  even  in  its  easie  .t  version. 

(4)  Some  resistance  to  the  learning  experience  created  by  the  exercise  is  not 
uncommon.  Participants  may  react  negatively  because  the  exercise  is  not  so  easy  for  them  as 
they  had  expected.  Others  may  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to  influences 
over  which  ‘hey  lave  little  control. 

Does  the  learning  experience  actually  increase  the  learner’s  cultural  self-awareness? 
This  question  could  not  readily  be  answered  because  no  instrument  for  measuring  cultural 
self-awareness  was  in  existence.  Consequently,  a  test  was  developed  that  could  easily  be 
administered  to  groups  who  had  gone  through  the  experience.  Its  development  and  the 
resilts  of  the  formal  evaluation  of  the  exercise  will  be  described  in  an  instructor’s  ha.  dbook. 
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Development  of  a 
Cultural  Self-Awareness 
Approach  to  Instruction  in 
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BACKGROUND 

Much  of  the  international  work  in  which  Americans  ere  involved  requires  interaction 
on  a  fairly  r  -guiar  basis  with  host  nationals  overseas,  or  with  foreign  officials  and  visitors 
in  the  United  States.  The  kinds  of  jobs  performed  overseas  by  most  technical  advisors. 
Foreign  Service  personnel,  teachers,  and  community  development  workers,  or  in  the 
United  States  b*»  advisors  to  foreign  students,  are  examples  of  such  work.  Most  of  these 
activities  have  a  requirement  in  common:  Tho  American  needs  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  cultural  environment  that  is  very  different  from  taat 
predominant  in  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  fact  that  cultural  differences  between  people  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  communicate  with  each  other.'  There  are  numerous 
programs  aimed  at  preparing  Americans  to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  The  work  described 
in  this  report  was  an  effort  to  develop  an  exercise  that  would  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs,  and  that  could  readily  be  incorporated  into  them. 


WORKING  HYPOTHESES 

When  persons  attempt  to  communicate  with  each  other,  each  makes  certain  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  cognitions— the  thoughts  and  thought  processes— of  the  other.  They  may 
make  these  assumptions  knowirgly  or,  more  frequently,  without  being  aware  of  making 
them.  Ease  of  communication  between  people  is  partially  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  these  assumptions  are  correct.  When  false  assumptions  about  each  other  interfere 
with  communication,  people  may  perceive  it  immediately  cr  may  discover  it  later;  often 
tney  never  become  aware  of  it. 

Probably  the  most  common  assumptions  that  persons  in  an  encounter  make  about 
each  other’s  cognitions  are  assumptions  involving  projected  cognitive  similarity— when 
they  assume  that  the  other  person’s  cognitions  are  similar  to  what  their  own  would  be  if 
they  were  in  the  other’s  place.  Since  cognitions  are  based  iargely  on  experience,  the 
validity  of  assumptions  of  this  type— and  consequently  ease  of  communication— should 
depend  largely  on  the  degree  to  which  the  persons’  experiences  are  similar. 

Notice  the  ease  with  which  identical  twins  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the 
difficulties  in  communication  experienced  by  persons  who  differ  considerably  in  some 
important  aspects  of  their  experience,  such  as  age,  income,  level  of  education,  or  the  type 
of  geographical  environment  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  These  kinds  of 
differences,  however,  arc  often  minimal  in  encounters  between  Americans  and  persons  of 
other  nationalities.  It  would  be  a  rare  occurrence  to  have  an  old  Thai  peasant  and  a 
young  Wall  Street  banker  trying  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Move  typical  are 
encounters  involving  persons  who  are  similar  in  age,  education,  and  occupation,  and  who 
differ  primarily  in  their  cultural  background.  In  such  cases,  cultural  difference::  can  be 
expected  to  assume  a  much  greater  importance  than  the  other  factors  in  contributing  to 
false  assumptions  involving  projected  cognitive  similarity. 

As  HarUey  and  Hartley  (2)  have  noted,  the  effect*,  of  cultural  conditioning  are 
sometimes  so  pervasive  that  people  whose  experience  Isas  been  limited  to  the  norms  of 

1  Brein  and  David  IV)  ltave  reviewed  much  of  this  literature-. 
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their  own  culture  simply  cannot  understand  a  communication  based  on  a  different  set  of 
norms.  To  this  should  be  added  that  they  also  cannot  understand  why  a  '‘self-evident” 
communication  from  them  cannot  be  comprehended  by  •'‘hers. 


AN  ILLUS1  RATION 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  tne  ideas  presented  so  far.  It.  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  diary  kept  by  a  young  American  computer  engineer  while  he  was  the  captain  of  the 
United  States  ping-pong  team  during  its  visit  to  China  in  1971.  He  wrote: 

“I  seemed  to  have  some  kind  of  a  communications  gap  with  many  of  the  Chinese 
I  met.  I  had  a  number  of  lalks,  for  example,  with  our  interpreter,  but  we  sometimes 
had  difficulty  getting  through  to  each  other.  He  spoke  excellent  English,  and  1  used 
very  simple  words,  hut  he  often  apologized  and  said  I  should  get  a  better  interpreter 
because  ‘1  just  don’t  understand  what  you  are  saying.’  1  used  words  like  ’individual’ 
and  ’unique’.  They  are  words  he  knows,  but  he  couldn’t  relate  them  to  the  idea  of 
doing  what  you  want  to  do.  ‘Do  what  I  want  to  do?’  one  puzzled  Chinese  asked  me. 

He  looked  terribly  confused,  as  if  to  say:  ‘How  do  you  do  that?’  I  guess  in  C.iina  you 
have  to  do  what  the  chairman  tells  you  to  do  and  then  everything  is  cool  and 
happy.”  2 

Several  things  should  be  noted  about  this  encounter.  The  two  people  involved  were 
of  the  same  sex  and  similar  in  age  and  level  of  education.  The  Chinese  was  a  26-year  old 
university  graduate  and,  being  an  interpreter,  probably  spoke  English  as  well  as  almost 
any  Chinese.  It  is  not  known  what  the  exact  question  asked  by  the  American  was  that 
prompted  the  question  “Do  what  I  want  to  do?”  However,  the  American  recalls  that  the 
exchange  occurred  during  a  discussion  of  vocational  choice,  and  whether  or  not  one 
should  always  follow  a  leader’s  orders.3  Let  us  suppose  that  the  American's  question  was 
something  like  “But  what  do  you  want  to  do?”,  asked  by  him  after  hearing  the  Chinese 
describe  his  vocational  interests  in  terms  of  how  he  might  best  serve  the  state.  Note  that 
the  .American  had  a  ready  explanation  for  the  puzzlement  of  the  Chinese:  "I  guess  in 
China  you  have  to  do  what  the  chairman  tells  you  to  do  ar.d  then  everything  is  cool  and 
happy.”  This  explanation  seems  to  downgrade  the  intellectual  level  of  the  interpreter,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Chinese  people  in  general.  He  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American,  a  lesser 
person  for  not  asserting  his  own  individuality. 

The  American’s  reaction  suggests  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  question  had  the  same 
meaning  for  the  interpreter  as  it  did  for  him.  For  how  could  anyone  speaking  English 
that  well  not  understand  such  a  simple  question?  However,  the  apparently  simple 
question  “But  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  implies  certain  assumption-:  by  the  American 
about  the  cognitions  of  the  Chinese  interpreter,  namely,  that  the  latter  understood  and 
valued  the  inea  of  individual  choice— assumptions  likely  to  be  unwarranted  because 
individualism,  as  known  in  American  society,  is  neither  well  understood  nor  valued 
among  the  Chinese.4 

What  should  the  American  have  done,  ones  he  had  asked  the  question  and  observed 
the  puzzlement  of  the  Chinese?  At  the  very  least,  he  should  have  suspended  judgment. 

‘Newsweek.  April  26.  1971.  Quoted  by  permission. 

3 Personal  communication  from  Mr.  Jack  Howard,  the  American  in  the  encounter. 

"This  example  was  shown  to  about  150  Americans  with  some  international  experience.  Many 
thought  that  the  Chinese  understood  the  Air-rcan  only  too  well,  and  that  he  pretended  to  he  puzzkJ 
lx  cause  it  was  politically  unsafe  for  him  to  sptak  h:s  mind.  Gthcrs,  also  feeling  certain  that  the  Chinese 
understood  the  American's  question,  interpreted  lis  puzzlement  to  mean  "How  could  anyone  possibiy 
do  what  he  wants  to  do  under  present  conditions?” 
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And  had  ha  recognized,  upon  reflection,  the  implicit  assumptions  he  had  made,  a 
suspension  of  judgment  on  his  part  would  have  been  more  likely.  Probably  no  harm 
resulted  from  the  failure  in  communication  illustrated  in  this  example.  The  American 
returned  home  after  a  few  days.  But  had  this  been  the  beginning  of  a  tour  of  duty  for 
him,  during  which  he  would  have  met  regularly  with  this  Chinese,  the  early  disparage¬ 
ment.  of  the  latter  could  have  adversely  affected  future  encounters  between  the  two. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CULTURAL  SELF-AWARENESS 


Difficulties  in  intercultural  communication  caused  by  implicit  culturally  conditioned 
assumptions  are  generally  recognized  by  designers  of  so-called  “area  training”  programs. 
Such  programs  are  intended  to  prepare  Americans  for  oversea-  assignments  requiring 
interaction  with  host  nationals.  But  the  usual  approach  to  such  training  is  ethnocentric 
and  too  abstract— ethnocentric  because  the  focus  is  on  the  “foreign”  culture  and  its 
“peculiar”  characteristics,  and  too  abstract  because  the  culture  is  usually  described  at  the 
anthropological  or  sociological  levs1,  rather  than  at  the  level  of  the  individual.  The 
students  may  learn  what  the  values  of  a  society  are,  but  noi  be  able  to  recognize  their 
influence  when  they  encounter  the  specific  cognitions  and  behaviors  of  a  host  national. 

The  same  ir 'os  said  about  approaches  based  on  the  idea  that  knowledge  of  one’s 
own  culture  should  make  it.  easier  to  interact  with  people  of  another  culture.  Htre  again, 
one  ir.ry  «now  one’s  own  culture  in  terms  of  abstractions  and  generalities,  bat  not 
recognize  their  rr  mU'estaiions  in  one’s  cognitions  and  behavior.  As  Riesman  has  so  aptly 
noted  from  his  observations  oi  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  “their  real  culture  shock  came  at 
the  cMscovery  of  how  ‘American’  they  were”  in  spite  of  their  professed  rejection  of 
certa.fi  American  values  (3,  p.  39). 

Out  of  die  foregoing  considerations  evolved  the  conviction  that  people's  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  intercultural  communication  could  be  improved  by  increasing  their  cultural 
self -awareness,  that  is,  their  ability  to  recognize  cultural  influences  in  their  own  cogni¬ 
tions.  This  should  have  several  beneficial  results.  Most  importantly,  it  should  enhance 
people’s  skill  in  diagnosing  difficulties  in  intercultural  communication. 

U  peopie  were  to  come  away  from,  an  intercultural  encounter  with  a  feeling  that 
communication  was  poor,  they  would  be  able  to  examine  the  conversation  from  the 
point  ol  view  of  discovering  what  cultural  elements  in  their  own  cognitions  led  them  to 
make  false  assumptions  about  the  cognitions  of  tine  othur  |>crson.  Ordinarily  one's 
reaction  Ic  net  being  able  to  communicate  what  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  idea  is  to 
speculate  on  what  shortcomings  of  the  other  person  might  explain  the  unexpected 
difficulty.  This  may  be  useful  ir  one’s  own  cultu.;.  where  false  assumptions  about 
another  person’s  cognitions  are  more  likely  to  have  a  psychological  basis,  in  an  mtercul- 
tund  situation,  however,  a  search  for  psychological  explanations  can  have  unfortunate 
results— unless  one  is  an  expert  on  the  host  culture.  The  nonexpert  is  likely  to  come  uu 
with  explanations  that  are  not  only  r.ot  valid,  but  that  falsely  attribute  deficiencies  in 
character  or  intellect  to  the  other  person. 

At  the  very  least,  an  increase  in  cultural  self-awareness  should  make  it  easier  for 
people  tc  suspend  judgment  when  they  are  confronted,  in  another  society,  by  behavior 
that  appears  odd.  It  should  make  them  more  ready  to  suspect  that  Use  appearance  of 
oddness  may  lie  caused  by  the  cultural  influences  in  theii  own  cognitions 

Some  intercultural  encounters  are  isolated  occurrences,  such  as  a  meeting  between  a 
good-will  hostess  and  a  fore5gn  visitor  arriving  at  an  airport.  But  the  important  ones  are 
usually  pari  of  more  or  less  continuing  relationships  which  often  last  as  long  as  the 
overseas  lour  of  duty  by  the  American,  or  the  U.S.  tour  of  a  foreign  national.  Under 


such  circumstances  suspension  of  judgment  and  subsequent  diagnosis  are  very  useful, 
because  the  next  meeting  offers  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to  correct  previous 
misunderstandings. 

Another  beneficial  result  should  be  greater  awareness  of  one’s  ignorance  of  the  other 
culture,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  motivation  to  learn  more  about  it.  For  example, 
as  long  as  one  assumes  that  a  particular  thought  pattern  is  universal  (under  given 
circumstances),  one  has  no  reason  to  look  for  a  cultural  variation.  Recognition  of  its 
cultural  aspects  should  result  in  awareness  that  it  may  not  be  shared  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  other  culture,  and  should  arouse  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  its  variation  there. 
But  learning  to  recognize  subtle  manifestations  of  this  variation  among  host  nationals  is 
something  difficult  to  accomplish  in  stateside  training— particularly  if  there  are  no 
nationals  from  the  eventual  host  country  in  the  program.  The  ideal  place  for  learning 
about  the  host  culture  is  in  the  host  country.  However,  pree'eparture  training  of  the  kind 
to  be  described  can  be  an  effective  preparation  for  in-country  learning. 

Take,  for  example,  the  way  Americans  with  occupations  tend  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  other  persons.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  question  such  as  “What  kind  of  work 
do  you  do?”  that  one  American  might  ask  anotner  just  after  they  have  been  introduced 
at  a  social  gathering.  That  question  is  a  manifestation  of  the  idea  that  people  are  pri¬ 
marily  known  by  their  work  and  their  achievements— an  idea  not  equally  common  in 
other  cultures. 

Having  discovered  in  ‘.raining  how  their  way  of  thinking  and  talking  about  Uiem- 
seives  is  culturally  influenced.  Americans  abroad  would  be  more  likely  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  way  host  nationals  think  and  talk  about  themselves.  They  might  listen 
carefully  to  an  exchange  between  host  nationals  who  have  just  met  for  the  first  time. 
What  might  otherwise  have  been  thought  of  as  an  insignificant  event  is  now  recognized  as 
an  opportunity  to  learn.  Thus,  apart  from  ts  contribution  to  effectiveness  in  communi¬ 
cation,  the  ability  to  recognize  cultural  aspects  of  one’s  own  cognitions  can  serve  as  a 
stimulus  and  as  a  conceptual  tool  for  learning  the  host  culture. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EXERCISE 
PRELIMINARY  RESEARCH 

To  explore  various  approaches  to  increasing  cultural  self-awareness,  video  record!  gs 
were  made  of  simulated  interculturu.  ence  .nters.  These  were  role-playing  encounters  in 
which  an  American  and  a  foreign  actor  pretended  to  meet  in  the  context  of  a  work 
situation  in  an  imaginary  foreign  country.  The  actor  had  been  trained  to  play  the  role  of 
a  host  national  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  cultural  influences  that  were  in  plausible 
contrast  to  certain  influences  prevailing  in  American  society.5  (The  design  of  the 
encounters  was  a  new  version  of  an  earl;  -r  model  described  by  Stewart,  Danielian,  and 
Foster.  8;,  which  did  not  allow  for  universal  values  and,  therefore,  contained  sharper  but 
less  plausible  cultural  contrasts.) 

About  80  persons,  including  military  officers.  Foreign  Service  personnel,  college 
students,  and  businessmen,  participated  in  this  research.  The  work  situation'  were  such 
that  the  participants  could  readily  imagine  actually  being  in  tnem. 

During  playbacks  of  the  recoru.ngs  most  roie-plavers  could  recognize  only  the  very 
obvious  manifestations  of  cultural  influences  in  themselves,  in  spite*  of  the  ciues  provided 


5  Descriptions  of  these  influences  can  be  found  in  tin  wailings  of  DuBois  (4_).  Fuchs  (j>).  and 
Williams  (6).  and  * '  the  collection  ot  writings  edited  hv  McGiffcrl  (£) 
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by  the  behavior  of  the  actor.  When  their  attention  was  drawn  to  less  obvious  manifes¬ 
tations  by  asking  them  to  explain  a  given  thought  pattern,  or  a  particular  way  of 
expressing  the  thought,  the  reasons  given  were  almost  invariably  in  terms  of  what  they 
perceived  to  be  the  constraint.',  of  the  situation  (the  imaginary  one,  as  well  as  the 
role-playing  situation),  or  in  terms  of  their  individual  uniqueness  *‘T  guess  that’s  just  the 
way  I  am,  that’s  me"). 

The  recordings  were  also  shown  to  persons  who  were  interested  in  ".he  research, 
including  psychologists,  and  ethers  concerned  with  improving  training  for  overseas  assign¬ 
ments.  With  rare  exceptions,  their  ability  to  recognize  cultural  influences  in  the 
Americans’  behavior  did  not  seem  much  greater.  Again  the  focus  was  mostly  on  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  role  player  and  on  assumed  situational  constraints.  As 
French  has  noted.,  “in  certain  contexts,  all  behavioral  scientists  know  that  we  too  ‘have  a 
culture.’  Far  less  frequently  is  this  culture  made  part  of  explanations  of  our  own 
behavior.  It  is  a  function  of  the  culture  bondage  we  all  share  that  we  ‘forget’  our  owr. 
culture,  even  after  having  become  intellectually  convinced  of  its  existence.”  (9,  p.  420). 

The  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  influences  of  one’s  own  culture  does  not  seem  to 
be  caused  mainly  by  lack  of  knowledge  that  inere  are  certain  cultural  influences  in 
American  society.  (Reading  a  book  on  American  culture  would  not  help  much.)  Instead, 
the  difficulty  appears  to  result  primarily  from  the  fact  that  these  influences  manifest 
themselves  only  in  combination  with  other  influences,  such  as  education,  age,  occupation, 
role,  group  membership,  or  situational  constraints.  In  addition,  most  people  rarely  have 
any  need  or  opportun:ty  to  learn  to  recognize  the  influences  of  their  own  culture,  while 
learning  to  recognize  the  other  influences  is  part  of  the  socialization  process.6 

The  observations  made  during  the  preliminary  research  led  to  certain  conclusions 
concerning  the  design  of  a  learning  experience  that  would  develop  one’s  cultural  self- 
awareness.  First,  it  should  be  an  experience  in  which  one  is  confronted  by  behavior  that 
could  easily  be  one’s  own.7  Second,  the  experience  should  be  structured  in  such  a  way 
that  one  would  leans  to  perceive  cultural  influences  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  other 
influences.  Third,  it  should  involve  the  learners  actively  in  the  learning  process;  they 
should  actually  be  practicing  the  analytic  behavior  required  for  the  recognition  of  cultural 
influences. 


SMALL-GROUP  EXERCISE 


These  considerations  led  to  the  design  of  a  small  group  exercise  in  which  participants 
are  shown  video  recordings  of  staged  segments  of  conversations  between  an  American  and  a 
host  national  in  an  imaginary  “non-Westem”  country.  The  roles  are  played  by  actors,  and 
the  dialogue  follows  a  script.  The  segments  appear  to  be  excerpts  from  recordings  of  spon¬ 
taneous  conversations,  but  oniy  these  excerpts  were  written  and  produced.  Each  shows  at 
least  one  manifestation  of  a  cultural  influence  in  what  the  American  is  saying,  or  in  the  way 
it  is  said.  The  excerpts  are  grouped  into  sequences,  with  each  sequence  showing  several 
different  manifestations  of  a  given  cultural  influence,  while  the  other  influences  vary 
from  excerpt  to  excerpt.  Thus,  in  any  one  sequence,  a  particular  cultural  influence  is  a 
common  element  that  is  gradually  brought  into  focus.  Participants  in  the  exercise  view 

6in  behavioristic  terms,  learning  to  "recognize  the  influences  of  their  own  cultu.e"  refers  >o 
learning  discriminative  verba!  responses  to  certain  characteristics  of  Americans  (including  oneseiO  In  the 
language  of  attribution  theory,  it  refers  to  a  change  in  one's  perception  of  t'nc  causality  att-'buted  to 
these  characteristics, 

7ldeally,  one  should  be  confronted  by  ones  own  behavior.  However,  a  technique  that  wouid 
accomplish  this  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  training  progiams. 


one  excerpt  at  a  time.  After  each  one  they  try  to  form  a  tentative  hypothesis— in 
writing— as  to  the  cultural  influence  (or  influences)  reflected  in  what  the  American  is 
saying.  They  then  discuss  their  hypotheses.  They  task  is  to  learn  how  to  discover  the 
common  cultural  element  in  each  sequence.  The  instructor’s  function  is  to  facilitate  the 
learning  process.* 

SELECTION  OF  CULTURAL  INFLUENCES 

No  research  could  be  conducted  to  determine  empirically  what  aspects  of  American 
culture  should  be  included  in  the  exercise— that  would  have  requirt'd  an  additional  major 
project— and  no  previous  research  suggested  which  aspects  should  lie  selected.  For  these 
reasons  the  selection  was  a  matter  of  judgment,  resulting  in  the  following  decisions: 

(1)  Well-known  pervasive  cultural  values  (e.g.,  individualism,  egalitarianism,  and 
universalism)  weie  included 

(2)  Certain  cult-„*al  influences  that  seemed  less  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of 
official  duty  overseas  (e.g..  those  related  to  courtship,  marriage,  and  sexual  relations) 
were  excluded. 

(3)  Certain  elements  that,  although  not  generally  recognized  as  cultural,  arc 
quite  pervasive  (e.g.,  aspects  of  decision-making  processes)  were  included. 

(4)  Aspects  usually  referred  to  as  “customs  and  habits”  were  omitted.  (The 
fact  that  there  are  not  universal  is  broadly  recognized.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  U>  transmit  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  these  aspects,  in  fact,  it  is  assumed  that  participants  who  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  existence  of  certain  pervasive  cultural  elements  in  American  society 
would  benefit  littie  from  the  exercise.  It  would  be  too  difficult  for  them.9  Nor  is  the 
putpose  to  transmit  knowledge  of  the  selected  manifestations  of  these  aspects.  They  are 
hut  a  minute  sample  of  the  infinite  possibilities.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  develop 
the  participant’s  ability  to  recognize  a  great  variety  of  manifestations  o.!  these  cultural 
influences,  not  just  the  few  which  appear  m  the  excerpts. 

The  following  aspects  of  American  culture  were  selected: 

Individualism— The  belief  that  each  person  is  a  distinct  entity  and  ought  to 
assert  and  achieve  independence  from  others. 

Egalitarianism— The  belief  that  all  human  beings  are  equal  in  their  intrinsic 
worth. 

Action  orientation. 

Perception  of  interpersonal  encounters  primarily  in  terms  of  their  immediate 
utility,  and  downgrading  of  the  social  significance  of  such  encounters. 

Universalism— The  value  attached  to  being  guided  in  one’s  actions  in  a  given 
situation  primarily  by  an  obligation  to  society  (i.e.,  by  general  standards 
of  conduct— laws,  regulations,  rules,  established  procedures,  etc.). 

*  A  detailed  description  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  during  the  exercise  will  be  contained  in 
an  instructor's  handbook  which  is  in  preparation. 

°  Unfortunately,  they  are  unlikely  to  recognize  this  iact  because  the  subject  matter  of  the 
conversation  in  the  excerpts  is  deceptively  simple,  and  therefore  readily  understandable  to  them. 
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Definition  of  persons  (including  oneself)  in  terms  of  their  work  and 
achievements. 

The  belief  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  group  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
individual. 

The  idea  that  the  process  of  decision  making  requires  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  selection  of  the  one 
that,  on  balance,  seems  most  advantageous. 

The  belief  that  com}setition  is  a  good  way  of  motivating  people. 

The  idea  that  there  is  usually  a  best  way  of  doing  something,  which  should  be 
determined  and  thin  followed. 

The  belief  that  knowledge  gained  through  observation  is  superior  to  knowledge 
gained  in  other  ways. 

Unnecessary  quantification— The  tendency  to  quantify  aspects  of  experience 
that  require  no  quantification. 

Placing  a  higher  value  on  utilitarian  aspects  of  experience  than  on  aesthetic 
ones. 

Problem  orientation— The  tendency  to  perceive  “problems”  in  the  world,  and  in 
one’s  existence  in  it,  and  to  look  for  “solutions.” 

The  belief  that  thoughts  cannot  directly  influence  events. 

Reasoning  in  terms  of  probability. 

Impatience— The  tendency  to  be  annoyed  by  the  pace  of  activities,  if  it  is  slow 
by  one’s  own  standards. 

The  tendency  xo  make  comparative  judgments. 

The  willingness  to  offer  one’s  services  for  the  benefit  of  “the  common  good.” 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  behavior  pattern  ce  lled  “self-help.” 

The  use  of  absurd  suppositions  to  communicate  ideas  or  to  elicit  ideas  from 
other  persons. 

Participants  are  not  given  the  contents  of  the  list.1 0  For  them  the  task  is  somewhat 
like  learning  how  to  solve  crossword  puzzles.  Knowing  the  contents  of  the  list,  and  their 
order  in  the  exercise,  would  make  the  experience  of  viewing  the  recordings  like  that  of 
looking  at  puzzles  that  have  already  been  solved. 


1  °The  order  in  which  these  aspects  are  listed  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  are  shown  in  the 
exercise.  The  order  was  changed  so  that  readers  who  might  view  the  recordings  could  still  have  at  least 
some  of  the  experience  they  would  have  as  participants  in  the  exercise. 


Of  course  participants  need  not  use  the  same  labeling  or  phrasing  that  appears  in  the 
list.  Their  own  way  of  describing  a  cultural  influence  is  sufficient— perhaps  better.  Some 
will  have  difficulty  in  expressing  their  discovery  of  a  cultural  influence  in  any  kind  of 
coherent  statement. 

N'o  attempt  was  made  to  select  mutually  exclusive  cultural  aspects  of  American 
society.  To  do  so  would  have  resulted  in  a  very  short  list  of  aspects  at  a  very  high  level 
o*‘  abstraction,  such  as  the  five  value  orientations  described  by  Kluckhohn  and 
Strodbeck  i  3 0).  An  effort  was  made  to  select  aspects  across  a  wide  range  of  level  of 
abstraction.  As  a  result,  white  the  term  "manifestation”  has  been  used  to  refer  to  a 
particular  way  in  which  an  aspect  might  manifest  itself  pas  shown  in  an  excerpt},  some  of 
the  aspects  may  themselves  be  thought  of  as  manifestations  of  a  higher  order  aspect,  that 
is,  one  that  is  conceptualized  at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction. 

The  selection  of  the  listed  aspects  of  American  culture  for  the  exercise  does  nor,  of 
course,  imply  that  they  are  present  only  i«  American  society,  or  that  they  influence  all 
Americans  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  their  variability  within 
American  society  is  smaller  than  their  variability  among  the  nations  of  the  world.'  1 

Empirical  evidence  for  this  assumption  is  not  available  for  each  aspect  on  the  list. 
Research  that  would  support  or  refute  it  has  not  been  conducted  in  each  case.  However, 
the  author  takes  the  view  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  assert  that  a  given 
aspect  is  universal.  In  the  absence  of  empirical  evidence,  and  when  no  logical  argument 
can  be  made  for  universality,  the  assumption  of  cultural  variation  seems  to  be  the  better 
working  hypothesis.  For  persons  participating  in  the  exercise  the  question  of  proof  is  not 
relevant.  Much  greater  difficulties  in  communication  can  be  expected  to  result  from  false 
assumptions  of  universality  than  from  false  assumptions  of  cultural  variation.  Since  there 
is  variation  within  American  society,  if  some  participants  feel  that  a  particular  cultural 
aspect  shown  in  the  exercise  is  not  reflected  in  their  own  cognitions,  they  can  simply 
follow  the  dictum  "If  the  shoe  doesn’t  fit.  don’t  wear  it!’’ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DIALOGUE  EXCERPTS 

The  following  requirements  were  established  as  guidelines  for  the  writing  of  the 
excerpts: 

(1)  The  excerpts  shouid  give  the  Impression  of  having  been  taken  from  ongoing 
conversations. 

(2)  These  conversations  should  involve  Americans  of  various  occupations  who 
are  working  overseas.  (The  military,  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  oil 
business  were  selected.  A  description  of  the  work  situations  is  given  in  Appendix  A.) 

(3)  The  dialogue  in  each  excerpt  should  make  sense  to  tho  audience  without 
connecting  narrative. 

14)  The  dialogue  should  be  plausible. 

(5)  The  utterances  of  the  host  national  should  provide  clues  (i.e.,  indications  of 
contracting  cultural  influences)  that  would  help  the  participant  discover  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  ii.  the  Americans’  cognitions.  (The  requirement  for  plausibility  prevented  this  from 
being  done  in  all  cases.) 

(6)  There  should  be  a  clue-providing  utterance  by  the  host  national  at  or  near 
the  end  of  the  excerpt.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  very  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the 
exercise  by  either  including  or  excluding  these  utterances.  (Again,  the  requirement  for 
plausibility  prevented  this  from  being  done  in  all  cases.) 

'  1  The  statistical  definition  of  ’  cultural  i.uiasnce"  implied  by  Ihis  slatcmenl  was  found  to  be 
more  -eadiK  coTi.preh-'nsiblr  to  participants  in  the  exercise  than  various  anthropological  definitions  of 
culture 
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i  (7)  There  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  noncultural  content  in  each  excerpt 

i  to  serve  as  a  distracting  element,  as  would  often  be  the  case  in  real-life  dialogue, 

s  (8)  In  each  sequence  of  excerpts,  the  behavior  of  the  Americans  should  show  a 

variety  of  manifestations  of  the  same  cultural  influence. 

It  did  not  seem  desirable,  and  it  would  in  fact  have  been  very  difficult,  to  have  each 
1  exceipt  contain  a  manifestation  of  only  one  cultural  influence.  To  attempt  to  do  so 

r  would  hive  caused  each  excerpt  to  be  so  brief  that,  in  most  cases,  the  dialogue  would 

not  have  made  sense  without  introductory  narrative.  The  reason  for  this  difficulty  is  that 
a  single  cognition  often  contains  more  than  one  cultural  element.1 2  Consequently,  some 
excerpts  could  have  been  placed  in  a  sequence  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  appear. 

The  following  excerpt  illustrates  how  the  above  requirements  influenced  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  context  is  a  conversation  between  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Konda,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Instruction  at  the  host-country’  military  academy,  and  a  Major  Smith  who 
serves  as  an  advisor  at  the  academy. 

Smith:  No,  no  thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I’d  better  be  getting  back  to  my  office. 

Konda:  Yes,  this  has  been  a  good  meeting,  Major  Smith. 

Smith:  Yes,  sir,  it  has.  I  think  we’ve  had  a  very  good  discussion.  I  understand 
your  situation  much  better  now.  Your  explanations  were  very  helpful. 

Konda:  Yes,  yes,  a  good  meeting.  We  had  a  good  talk,  yes.  We  like  your  ideas, 
yes.  You  must  visit  again. 

Smith:  Well,  sir.  I’m  always  glad  to  be  of  some  help.  Perhaps  we  could  get 
together  when  I  receive  the  materials  from  West  Point.  I  could  bring  them 
o«er  and  show  them  to  you.*1 3 

Konda:  Ah,  Major  Smith,  why  wait  for  the  materials? 

The  first  two  “lines”1 4  tell  the  audience  that  the  excerpt  is  taken  from  the  final 
part  of  the  conversation.  The  next  two  lines  contain  distracting  elements.  Smith’s  last  Mne 
reflects  a  cultural  influence  that  is  common  to  all  excerpts  in  the  sequence,  namely,  the 
downgrading  of  the  social  significance  of  interpersonal  encounters.  The  key  sentence  is 
"Perhaps  we  could  get  together  when  I  receive  the  materials  from  West  Point.”  It  reflects 
Smith’s  idea  of  making  h:s  next  encounter  with  Konda  contingent  upon  the  existence  of 
a  work-related  reason  for  getting  together,  and  implies  that  he  sees  little  value  in  meeting 
without  such  a  reason.  Konda  ;s  last  line  provides  a  clue  without  which  the  discovery  of 
the  cultural  influence  becomes  much  more  difficult.  If  this  excerpt  is  shown  first  in  the 
sequence,  viewers  can,  of  course,  form  only  a  tentative  hypothesis  as  to  the  common 
cultural  influence  that  they  will  be  trying  to  discover  in  the  sequence. 

The  following  is  another  example  from  the  same  sequence.  The  context  is  a 
conversation  between  a  Mr.  Konda,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  provincial  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  a  Mr.  Smifli,  an  American  oil  company  executive,  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  training  center  at  a  nc..v  refinery  being  constructed  by  the  company  near 
the  provincial  capital.  Smith  is  concerned  about  getting  applicants  for  the  training 
program  who  have  a  minimum  level  of  education.  He  meets  with  Konda  to  discuss  this. 

Konda:  Yes.  Next  time  you  come,  we  can  do  that. 

Smith:  Well,  this  has  been  a  very’  vseful  meeting. 

Konda:  Yes,  yes,  we  axe  happy  L:at  you  could  be  with  us.  And  now,  before 
you  go,  Mr.  Smith,  you  must  meet  the  other  men  in  my  department.  They 

:  2  A  simiiar  difficulty  was  experienced  by  Kluckhohn  and  Strodbeck  (10)  in  the  construction  of 
items  for  their  value  orientation  schedule. 

!  3  The  dot  indicates  where  the  playing  of  the  dialogue  wouid  be  stopped  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  excerpt. 

,4‘*Une”  refers  to  everything  said  by  one  actor  without  interruption. 


know  about  your  oil  company,  building  this  new  refinery,  yes,  yes.  I  will 
go  with  you  and  you  will  meet  them. 

Smith:  Well,  thank  you.  That’s  very  kind  of  you.  I  hope  it  won’t  be  too  much 
trouble.* 

Konda:  Trouble? 

Smith:  I  mean,  I  don’t  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

Some  of  the  excerpts  are  considerably  more  difficult  than  the  above  examples.  A 
higher  level  of  duficulty  is  illustrated  in  the  following  excerpt  from  another  sequence. 
The  sequence  is  relatively  easy  since  the  cultural  influence  is  well  known.  The  context  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  last  example. 

Smith:  But  we  want  to  be  sure  that  only  the  best  qualified  men  get  hired. 

Konda:  Yes,  you  must  have  good  men,  of  course. 

Smith:  Yes,  that’s  why  we  have  to  have  the  interviews  and  the  tests. 

Konda:  I  see.  And  how  will  you  know  which  are  the  good  men? 

Smith:  Well,  we’ll  interview  only  those  who  do  well  on  the  tests,  of  course.* 

Konda:  I  see.  But  how  can  a  man  do  well  in  the  test  when  you  have  not  yet 

itir  pd  him? 

A  final  example  will  illustrate  what  is  probably  the  highest  level  o?  difficulty.  Not 
only  is  the  excerpt  difficult,  but  it  is  part  of  a  sequence  which  deals  with  a  cultural 

influence  that  is  not  well  known.  The  context  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  example. 

Smith:  Yes,  sir,  very  good.  Colonel  Konda,  has  the  general  reached  a  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  possible  new  courses  he  will  add  for  next  year? 

Konda:  Yes,  we  will  have  that  course  you  and  1  talked  about  last  time. 

Smith:  I  see.  May  I  ask  what  determined  the  general’s  selection  of  that 
particular  course? 

Konda.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  new  instructor— Major  3akka.  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  he  knows  this  subject.  So  this  will  be  the  new  course. 

Smith:  But,  sir,  I  believe  you  indicated  that  there  were  good  instructors  for  the 
other  courses  that  w'ere  being  considered.* 

Konda:  Oh,  yes,  yes,  certainly.  But,  as  you  know,  we  can  have  only  one  new 
course. 

The  video  recordings  contain  138  excerpts  (Appendix  A).  Mcst  of  the  21  sequences 
contain  seven  excerpts  each.  The  average  length  of  the  excerpts  is  less  than  a  minute.  The 
difficulty  of  the  exercise  may  be  increased  not  only  by  omitting  clue  lines,  but  also  by 
omitting  the  easiest  ex  rpts  in  each  sequence. 

TRIAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  THE  EXERCISE 

At  successive  stages  during  the  development  of  the  exercise,  portions  of  the  recorded 
material  were  used  in  small-group  settings  with  about  300  military  officers.  Foreign 
Service  personnel,  and  businessmen.  This  was  done  to  (a)  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
approach,  (b)  discover  flaws  in  the  excerpts  that  had  to  be  corrected  (c)  develop  the 
instructional  procedure,  (d)  determina  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty,  and  (e)  experi¬ 
ment  with  various  techniques  of  overcoming  resistance  to  the  learning  experience.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  what  was  learned  during  these  trials. 

Plausibility.  Jn  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  video  recordings  show  staged  performances, 
most  viewers  perceived  the  dialogue  as  natural  and  spontaneous  rather  than  theatrical. 
Some  of  the  groups  were  not  told  until  after  the  exercise  that  the  performances  had  been 
staged.  Instead  they  were  led  to  believe  they  would  see  excerpts  from  spontaneous 
conversations  that  haa  occurred  during  role-paying  encounters.  At  the  completion  of  the 
exercise,  almost  all  the  participants  in  these  groups  thought  what  they  had  se;n  was 
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unrehearsed.  Only  a  few  were  not  sure.  This  is  important  because  participants  are  more 
likely  to  accept  the  performances  as  plausible  if  they  do  not  seem  staged— even  when 
they  know  that  they  are. 

Group  Homogeneity.  An  important  requirement  for  the  conduct  of  the  exercise  is 
that  the  participants’  existing  level  of  cultural  self-awareness  be  similar.  A  great  disparity 
makes  it  impossible  to  find  an  appropriate  level  of  difficulty  for  the  group.  Participants 
for  whom  the  level  is  too  low  have  too  little  opportunity  to  learn,  others  f  -r  whom  it  is 
too  high  may  get  frustrated  and  aggressive.  Unfortunately,  cultural  self-awareness  does 
not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  criteria  according  to  which  persons  are  grouped  together  in 
programs  of  instruction  for  Americans  going  overseas.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  make 
up  nev'  groups  to  conduct  the  exercise  successfully.  The  cultural  self-awareness  test 
developed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  exercise  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Prerequisites.  The  exercise  is  intended  for  use  with  persons  who  are  emotionally 
suited  for  intorculturai  assignments,  and  who  have  certain  m'nimum  ievels  of  intellectual 
ability  and  social  science  “ducat ion.  Just  what  these  minimum  levels  are  remains  to  be 
determined.  Unlike  stud<_  .is  who  have  mistakenly  entered  a  calculus  class  when  they 
should  be  in  a  beginning  algebra  course,  participants  in  the  exercise  may  not  realize  for 
some  time  that,  they  are  out  of  place.  This  can  happen  because  the  dialogue  in  the 
excerpts  is  readily  understandable  to  everyone  who  might  be  a  participant. 

Resistance  to  the  Learning  Sxr  rience.  Negative  reactions  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  group,  usually  in  the  form  of  irrelevant  criticisms,  are  not  uncommon.  There  may  be 
participants  who  consider  themselves  quite  sensitive  to  cultural  differences  but  who, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  find  the  exercise  more  difficult  than  most  ether  persons  in 
die  gioup.  This  uncomfortable  experience  can  result  in  disruptive  behavior  on  their  part. 
They  may  vehemently  question  the  plausibility  of  the  manifest  content  of  se  me  excerpts, 
or  they  may  insist  that  the  common  cultural  aspect  of  the  Americans’  behavior  in  a  given 
sequence  is  universal.  Some  participants  may  react  nsgatn  ely  because  they  cannot  accept 
the  fact  that  their  own  ideas  and  behavior  are  subject  to  influences  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  That  reaction  itself  is  undoubtedly  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  cultural 
influences. 

Duration.  The  exercise,  when  properly  conducted,  lasts  about  two  days.  Usually 
only  four  or  five  excerpts  per  sequence  should  be  used.  The  preparation  of  a  group  of 
instructors  for  conducting  the  exercise  takes  about  three  days,  assuming  they  have  a 
social  science  background  and  intercuitural  experience,  and  know  how  to  conduct 
small-group  instruction. 

Dees  participation  in  the  exercise  actually  increase  one’s  cultural  self-awareness?  This 
question  could  not  readily  be  answered  because  no  inv* .  ument  for  measuring  cultural 
self-awareness  was  in  existence.  Consequently,  a  test  was  developed  which  could  easily  be 
administered  to  groups  who  had  gone  through  the  experience.  Its  development  and  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  exercise  will  be  described  in  an  instructor’s  handbook. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  appendix  contains  the  scripts  written  for  the  production  of  the  videotapes  used 
in  the  exercise  described  in  the  report.  The  segments  of  dialogue  (“excerpts”)  appear  to  be 
taken  from  conversations  involving  seven  Americans  working  in  an  imaginary  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  Each  is  interacting  with  a  host  national  during  encounters  occurring  in  the  context  of 
a  work  situation.  A  description  of  these  situations  follows. 

Situation  One.  Major  Smith,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  assigned 
as  an  advisor  at  the  host-country  military  academy.  He  is  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
academy  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  He  has  to  accomplish 
this  primarily  through  interaction  with  the  Deputy  Director  of  Instruction.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Konda.  At  various  times  during  his  tour  of  duty  he  meets  with  Colonel  Konda  in 
the  latter’s  office.  (The  excerpts  are  from  the  conversations  taking  place  during  some  of 
these  meetings.; 

Situation  Two.  Mr.  Smith,  an  American  oil  company  executive,  has  been  chosen  to 
be  the  first  Director  of  Training  at  a  new  refinery  being  constructed  by  the  company 
near  one  of  the  provincial  capitals  of  tne  host  country'.  A  training  center  is  being  built 
nearby  to  implement  the  company's  policy  of  training  local  people  for  jobs  at  new 
refineries.  Mr.  Smith  will  oe  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  center.  He  is  visiting  the 
provincial  capital  several  months  before  the  center’s  completin'',  in  order  to  make  plans 
and  preparations  for  recruiting  people  for  the  training  program.  One  of  his  concerns  is  to 
make  sure  that  prospective  trainees  have  the  required  minimum  level  of  education.  He  has 
two  meetings  with  Mr.  Konda,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  provincial  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  to  discuss  the  recruiting  problem  with  him.  (The  excerpts  are  from  the 
Conversations  taking  place  during  these  meetings.) 

Situation  Three.  Mr.  Smith,  a  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  as  Cultural  Affairs  Officer.  One  of  his  tasks  is  to  develop 
cultural  programs  for  university  students  that  would  enhance  the  image  of  the  United 
Siates  with  that-  segment  of  the  population.  He  has  been  on  the  job  s  few  weeks.  He  has 
visited  the  chancellor  of  the  local  university  who  told  him  that  he  should  work  closely 
with  Mr.  Konda,  the  Dean  for  Student  Life.  Mr.  Smith  visits  Mr.  Konda  on  various 
occasions.  (The  excerpts  are  from  the  conversations  taking  place  during  Mr.  Smith’s  first 
two  meetings  with  Mr.  Konda.) 

Situation  Four.  Major  Smith,  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  nas 
been  assigned  as  an  advisor  to  Major  Khnn.  the  Commander  of  a  host-country  engineer 
battalion  stationed  in  a  rural  area.  His  mission  is  to  advise  Majcr  Khan  in  the 
development  of  a  civic  action  program  for  the  battalion.  During  briefings  he  received 
upon  arrival  in  the  country.  Major  Smith  was  informed  that  the  Ministry  of  Community 
De.  ’  pmenl  had  overall  responsibility  for  civic  action,  and  that  the  battalion’s  plans  and 
activities  would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  Mr.  Konda.  the  man.  in  charge  of  the  district 
office  of  the  ministry.  On  his  way  to  the  battalion’s  location.  Major  Smith  met  Mr. 
Konda  briefly  during  a  courtesy  visit.  He  has  now  been  on  the  job  a  few  w’eeks.  An 
occasion  arises  for  him  to  visit  the  district  seat,  and  at  Major  Khan’s  n-quest.  he  visits  Mr. 
Konda  to  inform  him  of  the  cur-ent  status  of  the  battalion’s  plans.  (The  excerpts  are 
from  the.conversation  taking  place  during  that  visit.) 

Situation  Five.  Mr.  Smith,  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  is  a  member  of  a  contingent  of 
Volunteers  sent  to  the  host  country  to  work  in  community  development.  He  and  another 


Preceding  page  blank 
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Volunteer  were  assigned  to  a  village  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Smith  was  told  that  the  Peace 
Cc'-ps  could  not  furnish  any  equipment  or  supplies,  and  that  he  would  have  to  obtain 
these  through  Mr.  Konda,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  district  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  Development.  During  his  initial  trip  from  the  capital  to  the  village,  Mr.  Smith 
paid  Mr.  Konda  a  brief  courtesy  visit.  He  now  visits  him  again  to  discuss  various  matters 
of  concern  tc  him.  (The  excerpts  are  from  the  conversation  taking  place  during  this  visit, 
and  from  subsequent  conversations.) 

Situa^on  Sir.  Miss  Smith,  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  is  a  member  of  a  contingent  of 
Volunteers  sent  to  the  host  country  to  work  as  teachers  and  teachers’  aides.  She  and 
another  Volunteer  were  assigned  to  a  rural  school  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  was  told  that  the 
Peace  Corps  could  not  furnish  any  supplies,  books,  or  equipment— that  this  was  the 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Konda,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  district  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  During  her  initial  trip  from  the  capital  to  the  town  where  the  school  is 
located,  Miss  Smith  paid  Mr.  Konda  a  brief  courtesy  visit.  She  now  visits  him  again  to 
discuss  various  matters  of  concern  to  her.  (The  excerpts  are  from  the  conversation  taking 
place  during  this  visit,  and  from  subsequent  conversations.) 

Situation  Seven.  This  situation  is  the  same  as  Situation  Four,  but  it  involves  a 
different  Major  Smith. 

The  scripts  as  presented  here  are  intended  primarily  for  users  of  the  video  record¬ 
ings.  Therefore,  the  actual  transcripts  of  the  dialogues  are  presented,  as  spoken  by  the 
actors  during  the  recording  sessions.  The  actors  were  encouraged  to  impose  their  own 
speech  idiosyncrasies  on  the  original  script. 

The  excerpts  are  grouped  into  21  sequences.  All  but  a  few  sequences  have  s-wen 
excerpts,  each  involving  one  of  the  seven  Americans.  (Sequence  11  has  no  excerpts  1-3, 
sequences  19  ana  20  have  no  excerpt  4,  and  sequence  21  has  no  excerpts  3,  4,  5,  and  ?,) 
The  order  of  the  excerpts  within  each  sequence  follows  the  order  in  which  the  work 
situations  were  listed.  Thus,  each  excerpt  1  involves  the  first  Army  major,  each  excerpt  2 
the  oil  company  executive,  and  so  forth,  Neither  the  order  of  the  sequences  nor  that  of 
the  excerpts  is  related  to  any  temporal  order  in  which  these  segments  of  dialogue  might 
occur  in  actual  conversations. 

Throughout  this  appendix  a  black  dot  (•)  indicates  where  the  playing  of  the 
dialogue  would  be  stopped  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  excerpt. 
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SEQUENCE  1 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  No,  no  thank  you,  sir.  I 
think  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to  my 
office. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes.  thi:  has  been  a  good 
meeting.  Major  Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir,  it  has.  I  th:nk  we've 
had  a  very  good  discussion.  I  understand 
your  situation  much  better  now.  Your 
explanations  ivetc  very  heipful. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  a  good  meeting. 
We  had  a  good  talk,  ye,.  We  like  your 
ideas,  yes.  You  must  visit  again. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  sir,  I  m  always  glad  to 
be  of  some  help.  Perhaps  we  could  get 
together  when  I  receive  the  materials 
from  West  Point.  1  could  brinq  them 
over  and  show  them  to  you* 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah.  Major  Smith,  why 
wait  for  the  materials? 


Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  Yes.  Next  time  you  come,  we  can 
do  that. 

SMITH:  Weil,  this  has  been  a  very  useful 
meeting. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  vve  are  happy  that  you 
couid  be  with  us.  And  now,  before  you 
go,  Mr.  Smith,  you  must  meet  the  other 
men  in  my  department.  They  know 
about  your  oii  company,  building  this 
new  refinery,  yes,  yes.  I  will  go  with 
you  and  you  will  meet  them. 

SMITH:  Well,  thank  you.  That's  very  kind  of 
you.  I  hope  it  won't  be  tco  much 
trouble.* 

KONDA:  Trouble? 

SMITH:  I  mean,  I  don’t  want  to  take  up  too 
much  of  you.  time. 


Excerpt  3 

SMH  H:  . . .  and  he  will  be  visiting  this 
country. 

KONDA:  You  say.  the  famous  playwright. 

Mr.  Arthur  Miller,  will  be  visiting  our 
country? 

SMiTH:  Yes,  he's  making  a  tour  cf  several 
countries;  and,  if  you  would  like  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Miller  to 
visit  the  university.  I'm  sure  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  accept.  We  might 
1*  3ble  to  get  him  to  come  fos  an  after¬ 
noon  and  an  evening  at  the  university. 

KONDA:  Ah,  it  will  be  an  honor  for  us,  Mr. 
Smith,  if  he  will  be  our  guest. 

SMITH:  Well.  I'm  sure  that  Mr.  Miller  would 
be  honored  to  visit  the  university.  1 
was  thinking  that  perhaps  we  could 
arrange  some  seminars  with  the  students. 

KONDA:  Yes.  Mr.  Miller  will  be  coming  with 
his  family? 

SMITH:  No,  he’ll  be  traveling  a'one.  He  should 
be  here  in  about  four  weeks. 

KONDA:  Ah.  he  travels  without  his  family. 

SMITH:  Yes.  This  is  a  rather  short  trio,  and 
his  family  lives  in  New  York,  so  . . .  But 
I  was  hoping  that  we  might  be  abie  to 
arrange  something  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  students. 

KONDA:  Yes,  it  will  be  a  Qreat  occasion  to 
have  the  presence  of  such  a  famous  man. 

SMITH:  Well,  we,  of  course,  delight  <n  that 
too:  but  the  mere  presence  of  a  famous 

person  doesn't _ Well,  what  I  mean  to 

scy  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  try 
to  gain  sometning  from  Mr.  Miller's 
visit.  Now  if  you  think  you  would  like 
to  scheoule  some  seminars  for  the 
students . . . 

KONDA:  Seminars?  Yes,  yes. 
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SEQUENCE  1 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  3 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  Well,  perhaps  then  I  could  gat  Mr. 
Miller's  film  Death  of  a  Salesman. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  And  then  we  could  perhaps  have  a 
reception  afterwards,  and  then  maybe 
a  discussion  of  some  of  his  plays* 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  will  be  an  important  day, 
yes.  We  must  be  certain  that  Mr.  Miller 
is  received  with  alt  the  honor. 

SMITH:  Well,  that's  very  nice. 

KONDA:  We  will  have  a  ceremony. 

SMITH:  Ah! 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Of  course,  !  must  inform 
the  chancellor.  He  *vill,  no  doubt,  invite 
Mr.  Miller  to  be  his  guest. 

SMITH:  Ah!  Well,  I'm  certain  Mr.  Miller 
would  be  very  honored  at  that.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he's  only  going  to  be  here  for 
that  short  time,  as  I  said;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  try  to  utilize 
him  as  much  as  possible. 

KONDA:  How  do  you  mean,  "utilize"? 

SMITH:  Weil,  let  me  present  my  proposal. 
This  is  how  I  think  he  might  be  most 
useful. 


Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  How  good  that  you  could  come 
today  and  be  here  with  us. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  it's  good  to  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Konda. 

KONDA:  Yes.  I'm  h.  ppy  that  you  have  come 
to  be  with  us.  This  is  good,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I  wa;  in  the  village  anyway, 
and  I  came  to  to  wn  for  a  meeting.  So  it 
was  convenient  for  me  to  stop  by  and 
discuss  witn  you  what  we  have  been 
doing  since  my  arrival  here. 


Excerpt  4 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Last  time  when  you  were 
here,  such  a  short  while. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes. 

KONDA:  But  today,  !  am  glad  that  you  could 
come  and  stay,  yes.  And  we  can  talk  and 
come  to  know  you. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Very  good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  We  will  drink  tea,  yes, 
later  or.? 

MAJOR  SMiTH:  Oh,  that  would  be  fine. 

KONDA:  Major  Khan,  of  course,  has  a  good 
place  for  you  to  stay? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh  yes.  He  has  taken  care 
of  everything. 

KONDA:  Yes.  We  hope  that  you  have  a 
good  stay  in  our  country. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA.  Yes.  yes.  You  feel  good? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh  yes,  I  do.  I  feel  that  the 
work  that  I've  been  assigned  to  do  is  very 
important  and,  well,  I  hope  that  we  can 
work  very  closely  on  this  together  and 
accomplish  much. 

KONDA:  Ah,  your  presence  here.  Major 
Smith,  is  very  welcome.  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Weil,  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  hosoitality.  Well.  I  know  I'li 
enjoy  my  work  here  Now,  Major  Khan 
and  I  have  visited  most  of  the  villages  in 
the  area  to  try  and  discover  where  the 
battalion  C3n  be  of  »om?  help;  and  I'm 
hoping  that  we  can  discuss  this  at  greater 
length  sometime  today.* 

KONDA:  Ah.  yes,  yes.  Let  us  have  some  tea. 
Major  Smith. 
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SEQUENCE  1 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  Ah,  Mr  Smith,  yes,  yes. 

SMITH:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Konda. 

KONDA:  Yes.  Come  in.  please,  yes.  Have 
this  seat. 

SMITH:  Thank  you 

KONDA:  Yes  How  good  that  you  have  come 
to  be  with  us  today,  yes.  We  are  happy 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA  You  feel  good? 

SMITH:  Oh  yes.  I'm  fine.  Doing  quite  well. 
How  are  you? 

KONDA:  Oh.  I  am  quite  well. 

SMITH:  Good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Now  you  are  here  with 
us,  and  we  can  talk,  and  drink  tea  to¬ 
gether. 

SMITH:  Yes.  Fine.  I  have  been  meaning  to 
come  and  v:»it  you  sooner  than  this,  but 
I’ve  been  so  busy  getting  settled  in  my 
house  in  the  village. 

KuMCA:  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  yes.  You  like 
your  house.  Mr.  Smith7 

SMITH:  Ch  yes.  It’s  very  nice.  I’m  getting 
used  to  it. 

KONDA:  No  doubt  there  was  a  big  welcome 
in  the  village  for  you. 

SMITH:  Yes.  a  big  welcome.  They  were 
expecting  me. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  you  are  their  guest.  And 
when  you  are  here,  you  are  our  guest. 

SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  ves.  yes.  I  hope  that  you  will  come 
today  to  our  house  to  be  with  us.  yes. 
and  to  know  my  family. 


Excerpt  5 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  Oh,  well,  thank  you  very  much.  That 
would  be  wonderful.  I  really  do  appreci¬ 
ate  your  hospitality.  I've  come  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Konda,  to  find  out  what  kinds  of 
supplies  I  might  be  able  to  get  from  your 
office,  /ou  see,  this  would  help  me  in  my 
planning  of  various  projects.^ 

KONDA:  Ah,  yes,  yes.  Let  us  drink  some  tea, 
Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Fine. 

KONDA:  You  drink  tea? 

SMITH:  Yes,  I  will  have  some.  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Sugar? 

SMI1 H:  Yes.  please. 

KONDA:  Yes.  Sugar  is  good.  yes.  Here  is  tea 
for  you. 

SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  like  our  tea  here.  yes. 

You  drink  tea  in  your  country  also. 

I  know. 

SMITH.  Well,  yes,  we  do,  but  not  as  much 
as  you  do  here. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes. 

SMITH:  This  is  very  good  tea. 

KCNDA:  I  am  happy  you  like  it.  yes.  We 

have  plenty  of  tea  here,  yes.  We  can  have 
more,  later. 

SMITH:  Fine.  Do  you  grcrw  this  tea  here? 

KONDA:  Yes.  this  is  our  own  tea. 

SMITH:  It's  very  good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

SMITH:  As  I  was  saying  earlier,  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  me  if  I  could  find  out 
what  kinds  of  equipment  and  supplies 
I  might  be  able  to  get  through  your 
office. 


SEQUENCE  1 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  And  it's  good  to  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Konda.  How  are  you? 

KONDA:  As  you  see,  I  am  well.  And  you. 
Miss  Smith,  you  are  well  also? 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  I'm  fine,  thank  you.  And 
how  is  your  family? 

KONDA:  Oh,  our  family  is  in  good  health. 
Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  That’s  good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  they  have  asked  about  you, 
yes.  And  your  visit  today  is  a  great 
pleasure.  Miss  Smith. 

MISS  SMITH:  Thank  you.  I'm  glad  I  could 
come. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  It  is  such  a  nice  day 
today. 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes. 

KONDA:  Yes,  a  good  day  for  you  to  visit, 
after  the  rain. 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes.  the  sun  has  finally  come 
up.  It's  drying  up  some  of  the  roads. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  This  will  be  a  good 
season. 

MISS  SMITH:  I  hope  so. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  It  will  make  my  vrork  easier,  I 
think. 

KONDA:  Yes.  And  your  being  here  with  us 
is  good  also,  yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KUNDA:  Yes,  yes.  we  can  talk  and  come  to 
know  you. 

MISS  SMITH:  That's  what  I  was  hoping  fo' 
I’d  like  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about 
my  work. 

KONDA:  That  is  good,  yes.  You  like  being 
in  the  village?* 


Excerpt  6 

(Continued) 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh  yes.  Oh,  I  like  it  very  much. 
The  other  volunteer  and  I  are  very  happy 
there.  We  have  no  complaints.  The  people 
are  very  friendly  to  us. 

KONDA:  Yes,  of  course.  They  are  proud  that 
you  have  come  to  their  village  to  be  with 
them.  Now  you  are  with  us,  yes.  You 
must  meet  my  wife  and  my  daughter. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  I’d  love  to  meet  them. 
Thank  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  I  will  tell  them  that  you  are 
here,  and  you  can  be  with  them,  and 
they  will  show  you  our  house. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  that's  wonderful. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  You  will  meet  the  family. 
But  now,  M:sj  Smith,  we  will  have  some 
tea.  It  will  be  ready  soon. 

MISS  SMITH:  I  love  your  tea  here.  It's  verv 
good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  drink  tea,  and  we  can  talk. 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes,  that's  what,  I  would  like  to 
do.To  be  able  to  come  and  talk  to  you 
and  tell  you  about  the  work  that  I’m 
doing  in  the  >ehool. 

KONDA:  About  your  work? 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes. 

KONDA:  Yes.  The  village  teachers  are  happy 
that  you  are  with  them,  yes.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  to  their  homes? 

Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  Ah,  Major  Smith,  come  in,  come  in. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Konda, 
good  morning. 

KONDA:  Come  in,  please.  How  nice  of  you 
to  come  and  vis;t  us.  Please  sit  down, 
over  here,  yes. 
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SEQUENCE  1 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  7 

(Continued) 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 
How  have  you  been? 


KONDA:  Oh,  quite  weli,  yes.  We  are  happy 
that  you  could  come  333m  and  be  with 
us,  yes.  Last  time  when  we  met,  you 
did  not  stay  with  us. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I  W3S  passing  through, 
on  my  way  to  the  battalion. 


KONDA:  Yes. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Today  I  have  mere  time, 
though.  How  is  your  family? 


KONDA:  Oh,  we  are  in  good  health. 
MAJOR  SMITH:  Good. 


KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  All  my  family  is  well,  yes, 
yes.  And  ycu.  Major  Smith,  you  have 
rested  well  from  your  travels? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  yes.  I've  had  plenty  of 
rest. 


KONDA:  Major  Khan  has  a  good  house  for 
you? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  I'm  well  taker  care 
of. 


KONDA:  Ah,  good.  Today  you  will  sc?.y.  and 
we  can  drink  tea  together,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Fine,  fine. 


KONDA:  You  have  traveled  a  long  way 
today. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  and  I've  seen  quite  a 
bit  of  your  countryside.  You  know,  it's 
beautiful. 


Excerpt  7 

(Continued) 


KONDA:  Ah,  we  are  nappy  that  you  like 
being  here.  Yes,  yes.  Have  ycu  seen  our 
mountains? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  No,  not  yet,  not  yet. 


KONDA:  Perhaps  you  and  I  should  go,  and 
I  will  show  you  our  mountains.  Major 
Smith. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  We!!,  I  hope  to  get  to  see 
them  if  I  can  get  away  from  my  work. 

As  you  know.  I'm  with  Major  Khan's 
battalion,  and  he  asked  me  to  stop  and 
see  you  since  I’d  be  in  town,  and  explain 
some  of  the  projects  that  we'll  be  work¬ 
ing  on. 


KONDA:  Ah.  I  see.  Yes,  yes.  it  is  good  that 
you  are  here  with  us.  yes.  We  can  talk 
and  come  to  know  you,  yes,  and  drink 
tea. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I  hope,  as  we  work 
together,  that  I'll  get  to  know  you 
better,  Mr.  Konda.  I  understand  that 
your  office  coordinates  the  community 
development  and  military  civic  action 
in  this  area.* 


KONDA:  Ah,  yes.  Major  Smith,  yes.  Let  us 
drink  tea. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Fine. 


KONDA:  Did  you  know,  this  tea,  it  grows 
in  our  province? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  It  does? 
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SEQUENCE  2 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  My  replacement  will 
be  here  next  week.  Major  Jackson  And 
I'd  certainly  like  to  bring  him  over  so  I 
could  introduce  him  to  you. 

LTCGl  KONDA:  Ah,  Major  Jackson.  You 
know  Major  Jackson? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  s:r,  we  served  togetfter 
several  years  ago  in  Germany. 

LTCOl  KONDA:  Ah!  He  is  a  good  man? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh.  yes,  sir,  he  is  a  very- 
fine  officer.  He's  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he's  attended  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  and  his  last  assign¬ 
ment  was  at  the  Infantry  School. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  I  see. 

Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  And,  of  course,  you  will  be  here 
with  us  for  some  time? 

SMITH:  Yes,  I  hope  to  be. 

KONDA:  Ah.  good.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
now  about  yourself,  3S  we  drink  tea, 

Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  You  are  from  a  big  oil  company, 
in  America.  This,  of  course,  we  know. 

SMITH:  Well,  let’s  see.  I  can  tell  you  that 
I've  been  with  this  firm  about  ten  years 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  chemical 
engineering  education. 

KONDA:  Ah. 

SMITH:  I  have  some  experience  in  sales  work 
and  some  in  plant  work,  and  also  some 
experience  in  personnel  selection  and 
training. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes. 


Excerpt  2 

(Continued! 

SMITH:  I  think  some  of  these  experiences, 
perhaps,  will  have  immediate  application 
here. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  you  have 

experience,  Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  that  is  why 
you  are  here. 

Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  It  is  good  that  you  are  here  with 
us,  yes.  We  hardly  know  you.  Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH.  Well,  I've  been  with  the  agency  a 
number  of  years.  I've  served  in  Spain; 
and  served  in  Venezuela;  and  I've  served 
in  the  Congo,  in  Africa.  Very  interesting 
posts,  and,  as  !  said.  I've  only  been  heie 
one  month.  There's  just  my  wife  and 
myself.  So  you  might  say.  we  travel 
light,  you  see. 

KONDA:  Yes.  you  have  come  here  from  far 
away.  Mi .  Smith,  yes.  and  we  hardly 
know  you. 

Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  You  like  tea? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  tea  is  good. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  That's  cworj  tea.  It's  very 
good. 

KONDA:  An,  yes.  Now  you  can  tell  us  all 
about  yourself. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  All  right.  I  went  to  school 
in  Texas,  at  the  University  of  Texas; 
and,  of  course.  I'm  an  engineer;  and. 
i  spent  my  last  year  in  Germany  with 
an  engineer  battalion.  And  now  I'm 
here  as  an  advisor. 
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SEQUENCE  2 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  5 

SMITH:  . .  Very  good  tea,  Mr.  Konda. 

KONDA:  Yes,  good  tea  helps  conversation. 
Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  come  a  long 
way,  yes.  Now  that  you  are  here  with 
us,  drinking  tea,  we  can  come  to  Know 


SMITH:  Yes,  and  I  do  hops  I'll  get  to  know 
vou  better  as  well. 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  hardly  know  you,  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  an  American,  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  That  is  all  we  know. 

SMITH:  Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  more 
about  myself  then. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  I  was  a  college  student  before  i 
joined  the  Peace  Co'ps.  i  studied 
agriculture;  and  I  also  worked  with  a 
firm  that  makes  agricultural  equipment. 
I'm  very  interested  in  farming. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  I  learned  to  raise  cattle  in  school, 
and  I  also  worked  with  other  students 
trying  to  develop  better  feeds.* 

KONDA:  You  must  be  the  son  of  a  rich 
landowner.  Mr.  Smith. 


Excerpt  6 

KOND A.:  Yes,  and  we  will  come  to  know  you. 
Miss  Smith.  AM  that  we  know  so  far  is 
tnat  you  are  Miss  Smith,  in  Peace  Corps 
Organization,  from  America,  yes.  and 
that  you  are  a  good  teacher,  ye'  Per¬ 
haps  you  c=<n  tell  us  about  yourself. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  all  right.  Well  1  live  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

KONDA:  Washington,  yes,  your  capita’,  city. 


Excerpt  6 

(Continued) 

MISS  SMITH:  And  !  went  to  elementary 
school  there,  and  to  high  school,  and 
then,  while  I  was  in  high  school,  my 
father's  work  took  him  ti  England.  So 
my  whole  family  moved  to  England, 
and  we  lived  there  for  two  years. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  And  then  I  came  back  and  I 
went  to  college,  to  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Chicago. 

KONDA:  Ah,  1  see.  Your  father  travels? 

MISS  SMITH:  Sometimes  he  does. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  And.  while  I  was  in  college,  I 
studied  literature;  and  then,  after  that, 
I  went  to  work  for  a  newspaper  for  a 
while.  And  then  I  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  teacher. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  nust  like  children.  Miss 
Smith- 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  Yes.  Last  time  when  you  came 
here,  you  were  in  a  great  hurry,  Major 
Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
didn't  have  much  time. 

KONDA:  Yes.  Now  that  you  are  here  with 
us,  drinking  tea,  we  can  come  to  know 
you.  You  have  hardly  told  us  anything 
about  ycurself. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I'm  here  basically  to 
help  Major  Khan’s  Battalion,  to  help  get 
some  projects  started.  As  far  as  my  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  go.  I've  had  several 
years  experience  3s  an  engineer,  and  I 
also  have  a  degree  in  engineering.* 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes,  you  are  an  engineer,  we 
knew  that. 
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SEQUENCE  3 


Excerpt  "i 

MAJOR  SMITH:  And  I  am  very  giad  that  you 
and  Mrs.  Konda  were  able  to  accent  our 
dinner  invitation.  My  wife  is  verv  happy 
you  can  come. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  it  wi'l  be  a  great 
pleasure.  Major  Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  She's  planning  to  serve  some 
special  dishes. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Special  dishes,  yes,  yes. 

Have  you  found  a  good  cook? 

MAJOR  SMiTH:  Yes,  sir,  we  were  very 

fortunate.  We  found  a  good  cook.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  comes  to  having  a  dinner 
party,  my  wife  wants  to  work  out  sli 
the  details  herself.  This  is  going  to  be 
her  show. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  it  will  be  a  good 
dinner. 

Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  And  what  will  this  training  be,  Mr. 
Smith? 

SMiTH:  Well,  the  training  center  will  primar¬ 
ily  train  workers  for  the  new  refinery. 
Basically,  there  will  be  two  programs. 
First,  there  will  be  the  general  training. 
Every  worker  will  go  through  that. 

KONDA:  Ah.  I  see. 

SMITH:  And  then  there  wifi  also  be  several 
special  courses.  Each  trainee,  after  he 
finishes  the  general  training,  may  indicate 
his  preference  for  one  of  the  special 
courses,  depending  on  his  interest  and 
aptitude.* 


Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  Perhaps  we  could  suggest  certain 
appropriate  lecture  material  for  Mi. 
Milier.  We  might  even  give  him  a  tenta¬ 
tive  title,  such  as,  "Mv  Philosophy  of 
Theater"  or  perhaps  more  simply, 

"Why  Do  I  Write  Plays?" 

KONDA:  Ah,  Mr.  Miller  has  his  own  philos¬ 
ophy  about  the  theater? 

SMITH:  Why  yes,  yes,  of  course.  Well,  there 
.■ie  a  number  of  other  playwrights  who 
may  not  ho*d  exactly  the  same  opinion. 
What  he  has  to  say  will  be  an  expression 
of  his  Own  views.* 

KONDA:  "His  cwn  views"  you  say,  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  theater? 

SMITH:  Yes,  yes.  If  you  like,  I  could  try  to 
tell  you  a  little  more  about  that,  if  you 
like. 


Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  And  I  hope  I  can  be  of  some 
help. 

KONDA:  Yes.  As  you  know.  Major  Smith, 
this  program  of  the  Ministry  ot  Commu¬ 
nity  Development,  it  has  been  going  on 
for  some  *ime.  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
And  it’s  been  a  good  program.  Well,  I'm 
sure  I  can  help  Major  Khan  plan  the 
civic  action  program,  i  can  be  of  some 
issistance  in  planning  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  program,  and  I  know  !’!! 
be  of  some  use  in  getting  some  of  the 
valuable  equipment  that  is  needed. 


KONDA:  "indicate  his  preference"  you  say? 


SEQUENCE  3 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  And  now,  you  say,  you  are  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Yes.  It  was  in  my  last  year  in  college 
that  I  decided  to  jo>n  the  Peace  Corps. 

KONDA:  Ah,  it  was  expected  of  you. 

SMITH:  No,  no,  not  at  all.  I  mean,  I  could 
have  gone  into  the  Army,  or  gotten  a 
job.  But  I  guess  I  always  wanted  to  go 
into  the  Peace  Corps. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  you  say  it 
was  not  expected  of  you? 

SMITH:  No,  no,  it  was  strictly  up  to  me.* 

KONDA:  How  do  you  mean,  up  to  you,  as 
you  say? 

SMITH:  Well.  I  mean  that  I  had  to  make  up 
my  own  mind  about  what  I  wanted  to 
do. 

KONDA:  Oh? 


Excerpt  6 

KONDA:  You  say  you  know  how  to  do  that. 
Miss  Smith? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  I’ve  only  been  in  the 
village  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  thp  teachers  don't  encourage  the 
children  to  develop  their  own  ideas. 

KONDA:  How  do  you  mean? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  the  teachers  present  a 
lesson,  they  give  the  children  their  ideas 
about  something,  and  the  children  are 
supposed  to  learn  exactly  what  the 
•eachers  tell  ihsrrs. 

KONDA:  Ah  well.  Miss  Smith,  that  is  how 
the  childien  learn,  in  time,  the  teacher’s 
ideas  become  the  child's  ideas,  yes,  as 
you  know,  yes*  How  do  you  mean,  the 
teac’-.ers  don't  let  the  children  have 
ideas ' 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH-  _ one  letter  so  far. 

KGKDA:  Yes,  sometimes  the  postal  service 
is  slow,  yes.  You  received  a  letter  from 
your  family? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  wife  yesterday.  She  and  :he  boys 
ate  doing  fine. 

KONDA:  Oh,  you  have  sons!  I  have  sons  also. 
Major  Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I  have  two  sons. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Cne  is  twelve,  and  the  other 
one  is  nine  years  old. 

KONDA:  They,  no  doubt,  will  Become  mili¬ 
tary  men  like  yourself. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Ah,  who  knows.  The  oldest 
boy  says  he  wants  to  be  a  pilot.  But  you 
know  how  youngsters  are  at  that  age. 
They're  never  really  sure  what  they  want 
to  do.  I'm  sure,  though,  when  they  get 
older  they'll  make  up  their  minds. 

KONDA:  Oh? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  How  old  are  your  sons? 
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SEQUENCE  4 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes  sir.  And  I  want  to 
thank  you  tor  snaking  the  lesson  plans 
available  to  me. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  we  wan*  you  to 
know  everything  we  are  doing  .sere.  Have 
you  read  the  plans? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I've  read  some  of  them.  I've 
read  :n  particular  the  lesson  plan  on  the 
new  course  in  leadership,  and  it  looks 
very  good.  There's  no  problem  that  I 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  No,  we  are  finally  settled.  We've 
found  a  place. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  found  a  good  house? 

SMITH:  Oh,  a  very  nice  house,  yes.  My  wife 
and  children  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  neighborhood. 

KONDA:  Oh. 

SMITH:  We've  written  to  our  families  in  the 
States  teding  them  how  very  much  we 
like  it  here. 

KONDA:  Your  family  in  America,  they  are 
well,  yes? 

SMITH-  Yes,  thank  you.  Oh,  they  have  their 
problems,  but  everyone  does.  1  suppose.* 

KONDA:  Oh,  problems? 

SMITH:  Nothing  serious. 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  wili  be  ready  for  his  visit. 

SMITH:  Well,  1  know  that  your  position  here 
at  the  univt’sity  requires  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  Mr.  Konda,  and  I  just  was  it 
you  to  know,  our  office  would  be  n  ore 
than  happy  to  take  care  of  this  problem 
for  you. 


Excerpt  3 

( Continued ) 

KONDA:  Which  problem? 

SMITH:  Well,  the  arrangements  ior  M*’. 

Miller's  visit  you  know,  the  scheduling, 
and  so  on.* 

KONDA:  Ah!  His  visit  is  a  problem? 


Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  ...  go  ahead  and  get 
started  on  it? 

KONDA:  Yes.  The  Ministry  of  Community 
Development,  of  course,  must  see  that 
everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well.  I  don't  see  any 
problems. 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  Mr.  Smith,  we  will  know  oil  this  as 
you  tell  us. 

SMITH:  Of  course.  I  do  think  that  there  are  a 
number  of  projects  that  could  be  started 
right  now  in  the  viiiage.  The  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be  the  water. 

KONDA:  "Problem"  you  say? 

SMITH:  Yes,  the  well  has  been  broken  for 
some  time  now,  I  assume,  and  the  people 
have  been  going  to  the  river  to  get  their 
water.  Now,  if  we  could  fix  the  well. . . 

KONDA:  Ah,  it  must  be  an  old  well,  Mr. 
Smith. 

SMITH:  Oh,  well,  that’s  no  problem. 
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SEQUENCE  4 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  That's  good.  Are  there  any 
more  textbooks  available  for  the  village 
schools? 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  The  Ministry  of  Education, 
of  course,  has  many  books.  We  have  a 
storehouse  here,  and  every  year  we  send 
books  to  the  village  schools,  yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  there  are  auite  a  few 
children  in  our  school  who  don't  have 
books,  and  the  teachers  and  I  have 
talked  at  out  it.  But  we  really  haven't 
come  up  with  any  solution. 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH.  . . .  talking  with  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  has  been  a  good  talk. 
Major  Smith.  You  must  come  and  visit 
us  again. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I  thmK  :t's  a  good 
idea  for  us  to  get  together  from  time 
to  time,  and  exchange  ideas.  That  way, 
if  we  have  any  problems,  well,  we  can 
discuss  them  when  we  meet.* 

KONDA:  "Problems"  you  say? 


SEQUENCE  5 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  me  around  and 
showing  me  everything.  I  noticed  there 
are  a  lot  of  soldiers  here,  working,  doing 
odd  jobs,  cleaning  up. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  vou  mean  the  recruits? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  of  course,  wo  have 
them  here. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  that,  certainly  makes 
it  comfortable  for  the  cadets.  Is  this  a 
permanent  assignment? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  Those  people,  as 
you  know,  this  is  taeir  kind  of  work. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Yes.  the  construction  of  the  new 
training  center  will  be  completed  in 
about  five  months. 


Excerpt  2 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  About  a  month  after  that.  And  when 
the  first  group  of  worke  s  comes  into 
the  program.  I  warn  to  personally  meet 
each  one  of  them,  and  welcome  him  on 
behalf  of  my  company. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  will  make  a  speech. 


Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  And  it  would  be  good  if,  after  the 
showing  of  the  film,  Mr.  Miller  could 
get  together  with  all  of  the  drama 
students. 

KCNDA:  You  think  Mr.  Miller  would  want 
to  co  that? 

SMITH:  Oh,  yes.  That's  the  main  reason  foi 
his  oonang. 

KONDA:  Oh? 


KONDA:  And  then  the  training  will  start? 
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SEQUENCE  4 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  That's  good.  Are  there  any 
more  textbooks  avai'able  for  the  village 
schools? 

i'Oh'OA:  Yes,  yes.  The  Ministry  of  Education, 
of  course,  has  many  books.  We  have  a 
storehouse  here,  and  every  year  we  send 
books  tc  the  village  schools,  yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  there  are  quite  a  few 
cv  iidren  in  our  school  who  don't  have 
oooks,  and  the  teachers  and  I  have 
talked  aoout  it.  But  we  really  haven't 
come  up  with  any  solution. 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  . . .  talking  with  you. 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  has  been  a  good  talk. 
Major  Smith.  You  must  come  and  visit 
us  again. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  r's  a  good 
idea  tor  us  to  get  together  from  time 
to  time,  and  exchange  ideas.  That  way, 
if  we  hate  any  problems,  well,  we  can 
discuss  them  when  we  meet.* 

KONDA:  "Problems"  you  say? 


SEQUENCE  5 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMiTH:  Ye-,  sir.  And  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  me  around  and 
showing  me  everything.  I  noticed  there 
are  a  lot  of  soldiers  heie,  working,  doing 
odd  jobs,  cleaning  up. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  you  mean  the  recruits? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  of  course,  we  have 
them  here. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  that  certainly  makes 
it  comfortable  for  th..  cadets.  Is  this  a 
permanent  assignment? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Those  people,  as 
you  know,  this  is  their  kind  of  work. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Yes.  the  construction  of  the  new 
training  center  will  be  completed  in 
about  five  months. 


Excerpt  2 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  About  a  month  after  that.  And  when 
the  first  group  of  workers  come-  into 
the  program,  I  want  to  personally  meer 
earh  one  of  them,  and  welcome  him  on 
behalf  of  my  company. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  will  make  a  speech. 


Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  And  it  would  be  good  if,  after  the 
showing  of  the  film,  Mr.  Miller  could 
get  together  with  all  of  the  drama 
students. 

KONDA:  You  think  Mr,  Miller  would  want 
to  do  that? 

SMITH:  Oh.  yes.  That's  the  main  reason  for 
his  coming. 

KONDA:  Oh? 


KONDA:  And  then  the  training  will  start? 
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SEQUENCE  5 

( Continued ) 


Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  You  don't  worry.  Major  Smith! 

You  need  not  go  to  all  these  places. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But,  you  see,  it's  my  hope 
that  through  association  with  the  people 
in  the  village,  you  know,  visiting  them, 
taking  with  them,  staying  with  them, 
that  I  could  come  to  some  better  undei- 
standing  of  them.  And  they,  in  turn, 
could  come  to  some  better  understanding 
of  me.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  you  visit,  and 
y  ,u  talk,  yes  8ut  you  are  our  guest.  You 
arc  an  officer.  They  must  show  their 
proper  respects  to  ycu.  yes. 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  We  shall  see.  Have  more  tea.  please. 

SMITH:  Thank  you. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  Maybe,  if  you  could  make  a  visit  to 
the  village,  Mr.  Konda,  it  might  help  to 
get  more  of  the  people  interested  in 
some  of  the  projects. 

KONDA:  Ah,  yes.  When  some  of  the  projects 
are  tinished.  yes,  we  could  have  a  celebra¬ 
tion,  yes.  I  will  make  a  s;eec.h. 

SMITH:  Well,  you  see  now.  i  was  thinking 
that  you  could  vis:t  the  village  earlier, 
and  perhaps  me®*  with  some  of  the 
farmers,  and  this  would  create  a  lot 
of  good  will  among  the  people.* 

KONDA:  Meet  with  farmers,  you  say? 


Excerpt  b 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  that's  good  n:*-.;.  I  was 
w^-  ;dei.ng  if  the  textbooks  have  come 
yet. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  The  boexs  have  arrived 
at  the  storehouse. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  good.  Maybe  1  can  pick 
them  up  on  my  way  back. 

KONDA:  No,  no.  I  will  send  someone  to 
bring  them  for  you. 

MISS  SMITH:  That':  very  kind  of  you.  out 
I  really  don't  m:nd  going  along,  in  case 
they  need  help.* 

KONDA:  No,  no.  You  wait  here.  Miss  Smith. 
And  we  will  drink  tea,  yes. 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  Ah.  you  travel  much.  Major  Smith? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  I'm  trying  to  see  more 
of  your  country. 

KONDA:  Yes,  you  will  come  tc  know  our 
country. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  You  know.  !'ve  learned  a 
fot  about  your  country  from  the  soldiers 
in  rv'ajcr  Khan's  battalion.  Some  of  them 
were  faimers  before  'ey  came  into  the 
Army.* 

KONDA:  Oh,  what  do  these  people  know. 
Major  Smith! 


SMITH:  Well,  sure.  Why  rot? 


SEQUENCE  8 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA.  And  how  is  your  family? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  they're  fine.  My  wife 
sends  her  best  regards.  She  really  loves 
it  here. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  I  am  happy  to  know 
that. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Incidentally,  Colonel,  she 
wanted  me  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any 
suggestions  on  volunteer  work  she  could 
do.  She  really  wants  to  do  something 
worthwhile. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Mrs.  Smith  is  looking  for 
woik,  you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  just  volunteer  work, 
perhaps  two  days  a  week,  maybe  at  a 
hospital  or  an  orphanage.* 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah.  she  has  been  asked  to 
help? 

Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  is  a  poor  district,  Mr. 
Smith,  as  you  can  see. 

SMITH:  I  think  having  the  refinery  here  will 
be  helpful,  especially  to  this  town.  It 
will  create  a  lot  of  new  jobs. 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  will  be  good.  We  era 

happy  that  you  will  nire  ’workers  here. 

SMITH:  Well,  we  are  ceitainiy  glad  to  do 
that. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  And  also,  the  company  always 
encourages  its  personnel  to  donate 
some  of  their  free  time  to  community 
work.* 

KONDA:  Yes.  How  do  you  mean,  "donate 
time"? 


Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  And  there'!!  be  some  things  that  we 
tan  work  out  iater.  For  example,  we'll 
need  some  students  who’d  be  willing  to 
serve  as  ushers.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  certainlv,  Mr.  Smith.  We  will 
hire  students  to  work  as  ushers,  yes. 

Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  Th3t  will  be  good. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Of  course,  we  will  need 

some  of  the  village  people  to  help  work 
on  the  project.  Do  you  think  you  could 
get  some  volunteers? 

KONDA:  Volunteers? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I  mean,  *he  soldiers  will  be 
able  to  heip  with  some  of  the-  work.  We 
can  bring  in  a  few  men  and  some  equip¬ 
ment,  but  the  village  people  are  going  to 
have  to  help  with  some  of  the  work.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  they  do  good  work,  yes. 

They  will  be  happy  you  have  work  for 
them. 

Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Smith.  I  don’t  know. 

SMITH:  Well  now,  don't  you  think,  Mr. 

Konda,  that  if  the  village  leader  were  to 
make  a  public  announcement,  saying 
that  there  are  a  number  of  young  men 
needed  to  come  out  and  work  on  the 
project,  that  there  would  be  at  least 
some  people  willing  to  come  out  and 
work  with  us?* 

KCiVGA:  Oh,  yes,  yes,  they  will  be  hapoy 
to  work  for  you,  Mr.  Smith.  The  men 
will  always  dc  some  work  for  a  little 
money. 


SMiTH-  Well,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  paying 
them. 
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SEQUENCE  6 

{ Continued ) 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes,  I  do.  I  was  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  the  village  teachers  could  join 
me  in  a  project. 

KONDA:  Ah,  yes.  A  project.  Miss  Smith? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  I  was  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  we  could  have  a  cocking  class  for 
the  women  in  the  village,  maybe  some¬ 
time  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the 
evening.* 

KONDA:  Ah,  another  class,  I  see.  3ut  the 
Ministry  of  Education  cannot  pay  the 
village  teachers  for  this  work.  Miss 
Smith. 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  _ ready  to  start. 

KONDA:  You  say.  Major  Smith,  the  battalion 
will  build  a  good  road. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  yes.  Of  course,  the 
soldiers  in  the  battalion  can't  do  all  the 
work.  They'll  need  some  help  from  the 
people  in  the  villages. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  need  some  men  from  the 
villages. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir,  just  to  work  on  this 
project.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  they  wil*  be  happy  to  get  some 
money. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Uh _ we  can't  pay  them. 

KONDA:  You  want  men  to  work  for  the 
battalion,  but  you  will  not  pay  them? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  we'll  ask  the  village 
leaders  to  pick  out  those  men  lhat  want 
to  work  on  this  project.  Wp  can  probably 
use  more  than  we  can  get. 


SEQUENCE  7 


Excerpt  1 

LTCQL  KONDA:  And.  of  course,  our  caOats 
study  very  hard.  Major  Smith. 

MAJOR  TH:  Sir,  how  often  do  you  post 
graues? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh,  we  give  them  their 
grades  twice  a  year,  yes,  yes.  Perhaps 
you  do  the  same  at  West  Point? 

MAJ^R  SMITH:  Well,  at  We;  Point  we  post 
grades  every  week.  We  find  it  very  useful. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  I  see. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  But  we  want  to  be  sure  that  only 
the  besi  qualified  men  get  hired. 

KONDA:  Yes,  you  must  have  good  men,  of 
course. 

SMITH:  Yes,  that’s  why  we  have  to  have  the 
interviews  and  the  tests. 

KG  \JDA:  I  see.  And  how  will  you  know 
which  are  the  good  men? 

SMITH:  Well,  we'll  interview  only  those  who 
do  well  on  the  tests,  of  course. 

KONDA:  I  see.  But  how  can  a  man  dc  •„ve,l 
ir.  the  test  when  you  have  r.ot  yet  hired 
him? 
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SEQUENCE  ? 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  wiil  invite  all  the  rite fessort 
to  see  this  film. 

SMITH:  Good. 

KONDA:  Yes,  and  we  can  have  our  drama 
students  also. 

SMITH:  Fine,  fine.  Well,  what  about  th«  other 
students?  !  mean.  I  should  think  that  the 
students  would  want  to  have  a  big  turn¬ 
out.  I  m.-au  have  a  large  audience,  for 
Mr.  Miller. 

KONDA:  Many  persons  will  be  invited,  yes. 

SMITH:  But  I  should  think  that  the  students 
wouldn't  want  Mr  Miller  to  have  a 
smaller  audience  here  »han  at  some  other 
university.* 

KONDA:  Ah,  what  dcas  it  matter  Mr.  Smith, 
if  we  have  a  smaller  audience? 

Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  Of  course,  we  will  dc  wha*  we  can. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  As  I  understand.  Mr.  Konda. 
you  are  responsible  for  the  government's 
community  development  program  in  this 
district. 

KONUA:  Yas,  yes,  we  take  care  of  this 
district. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well.  I  hope  mat  we  can 
get  the  supplies  in  time  to  get  the  werk 
done  Before  the  rain«  season. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Perhaps  they  will  be  ready. 
We  wiil  see. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  How  are  the  other  districts 
doing  with  the  program? 

KONDA:  Oh,  each  one  has  its  own  projects, 
yes. 


Exce.-pt  5 

KONDA-  Yes. 

SMITH:  l‘m  very  hopeful  about  this,  Mr. 
Konda. 

KONDA.  Yes.  You  have  some  ideas,  Mr. 
Smith,  on  how  you  can  make  these 
people  work  without  pay? 

SMITH:  Yes.  weil,  I  thought  that  perhaps  if 
we  could  make  them  aware  of  wf.at  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  vi'lagcs  have  done,  that  that 
should  make  them  want  to  improve 
things  in  their  rwi>  village/* 

KONDA:  •  •  t.  Why.  Mr.  Smith? 

Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  you  see,  I  would  try 
different  ways  of  getting  the  children 
to  study  more. 

KONDA:  Ah!  What  ways.  Miss  Smith? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  one  way  would  be  to  let 
them  know  how  they're  doing  in  each 
subject,  perhaps  letting  them  know  what 
their  standing  is  in  the  ciass,  from  t:me 
to  time.* 

KONDA:  You  say  they  will  learn  more  if  you 
do  that? 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  know  that.  Major  Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  This  battalion  has  not  been 
doing  as  much  as  *t  could. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I've  tc-id  Major  Khan  that 
if  we  don't  get  a  few  projects  started 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  we'li  be 
falling  Behind  some  of  the  other  units. 

KONDA:  Oh,  tome  units  have  few  projects, 
yes. 
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SEQUENCE  8 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Ah,  your  tea  is  delicious, 
as  always.  Colonel  Konda,  I  .eel  I  must 
apologize.  At  our  last  meeting,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I  told  you  I  would  bring 
over  the  material  when  it  arrived  from 
West  Point  in  order  for  you  to  look  at. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  I  remember,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  it  still  hasn't  arrived 
yet,  and  I'm  very  sorry  about  the  delay. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh,  they  will  be  here,  yes, 
perhaps  later.  Major  Smith,  yes. 

Excerpt  2 

SMI  TH:  Right.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  this 
delay  in  construction,  Mr.  Konda.  It 
looks  like  we  will  have  to  postpone  the 
beginning  of  the  training  for  at  least  a 
mcnth. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes. 

SMITH:  It  simply  could  not  be  helped.  There 
was  a  sudden  shortage  of  lumber. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

SMITH:  We  had  the  men  in  the  end  working 
overtime,  but  still  we  could  not  finish 
it.  I  hope  this  does  not  create  any 
difficulties  for  you.* 

KONDA:  When  the  construction  is  finished, 
Mr.  Smith,  everything  will  be  ready. 
Don't  worry. 

Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  And  there  is  one  other  thing.  I  don't 
know  the  gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of 
your  drama  department,  and  1  was 
wondering  if  you  could  introduce  me  to 
him? 

KONDA:  Ah.  yes,  yes.  You  want  to  meet 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  drama 
department? 

SMITH:  Yes. 


Excerpt  3 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  I  know  him,  yes,  yes. 

SMITH:  Gaod.  Well,  I'o  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  introduce  me  to  him.  I  think  I 
shoulc  talk  over  a  little  bit  with  him 
about  Mr.  Miller''-  v:sit  also. 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  is  good.  I  will  tell  him, 
yes.  Then,  when  you  come  again,  we 
will  see,  yes.  May  I  give  you  more  tea? 

SMITH:  No  thanks.  I'm  fine.  Do  you  think 
we  might  be  able  to  do  that  now.  I 
mean,  since  I'm  already  here?  I  was 
wondering  if  perhaps  you  could  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  me  today?® 

KONDA:  The  hi  ad  cf  the  drama  department? 

SMITH:  Yes. 

KONDA:  Yes.  y«.  yes.  Next  time  when  you 
come.  I  will,  of  course,  inform  him  that 
you  will  visit  js  again,  yes.  Perhaps  he 
will  be  here.  Then  you  will  meet  him. 

SMITH:  Fine.  I  was  wondering,  if  you  don't 
thini,  :t's  too  ir  convenient. . . 

Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  We  will  let  you  know. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But  perhaps,  if  I  could  come 
back  tomorrow,  you  could  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  me  by  then. 

KONDA:  I  have  to  send  a  message  to  the 
ministry  in  the  capital,  yes,  and  then 
we  shall  see. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But  how  long  will  that  take? 

KONDA:  Oh.  the  message  will  go  there. 

Major  Smith,  and  then,  we  will  get  the 
answer,  and  we  will  let  you  know.  Oh, 
yes.  Oon’t  woriy. 
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UENCE  8 

t  Continued) 


Excerpt  4 

(Continued) 

MAJOR  SMITH-  It  would  really  help  us  very 
much,  Mr.  Konda,  if  you  could  have  the 
information  for  us  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
mean,  the  battalion  has  been  rather  slow 
in  getting  started. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Perhaps  I  could  check  back 
with  you  next  week. 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  we  had  a  good  talk,  Mr. 
Smith. 

SMITH:  Yes.  we  have,  a  very  good  talk. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  Before  I  leave,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  you  about  the  equipment  and 
supplies. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  we  shall  see  what  we  can 
do  to  help  you. 

SMITH:  When  do  you  think,  Mr.  Konda,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  find  out  just  what  I 
could  obtain  through  the  ministry? 

KONDA:  Next  time  you  come  to  visit  us, 
you  fill  out  the  forms,  what  you  need. 
Then  my  men  will  check  and  see  what 
is  in  the  storehouse. 

SMITH:  Well,  perhaps,  I  could  do  that  today, 
possibly,  fill  out  these  forms? 

KONDA:  Oh,  the  papers  are  not  here.  They 
are  where  the  supplies  are  kept.  I  will 
send  one  of  my  men  and  he  will  get 
them  for  you.  Next  time  you  visit,  the 
papers  will  be  all  ready  for  you. 

SMITH:  Well,  you  know,  maybe  I  could  go 
down  there  myself  and  pick  them  up. 
or  I  could  even  fill  them  out  while  I'm 
there,  and  they  could  check  and  see 
what  is  available.* 

KONDA:  Oh,  Mr.  Smith.  The  papers  will  be 
all  ready  for  you.  Don’t  worry. 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes.  I’m  glad  I  could  finally 
get  a  ride  this  week  to  come  into  town 
again. 

KONDA:  We  are  happy  to  see  you  again. 
Miss  Smith. 

MISS  SMITH:  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  get  here 
sooner.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  been 
wondering  how  the  project  is  going. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  Miss  Smith,  we  are 
always  happy  to  see  you— this  week, 
next  week.  yes. 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  This  will  be  a  gcod  program. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  It  would  help  us  in  our 
planning  if  we  knew  what  kind  of 
materials  you  hed  in  your  storehouse. 

KONDA:  Yes.  we  have  supplies  for  the 

community  development.  What  supplies 
will  you  need? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  we'd  like  to  know 
what  you  have,  what  kind  of  materials 
you  have  before  we  start  planning  our 
projects. 

KONDA:  Ah.  good.  You  should  know  what 
we  have.  Of  course,  everything  is  in  the 
storehouse,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  could  you  tell  me, 
what  kind  of  materials  do  you  have? 

Do  you  have  construction  materials? 

KONDA:  Oh,  we  have  so  many  things.  Major 
Smith,  yes.  We  have  a  list.  Everything  is 
put  on  this  list,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  if  I  may.  I'd  like  to 
look  at  the  list  and  perhaps  then  I  could 
tell  what  kind  of  materials  that  you  have. 

KONDA:  Ah.  yes,  yes,  you  can  see  the  list. 
Major  Smith.  Of  course,  the  list  is  at  the 
supply  office.  I  will  tell  my  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  one  copy,  yes.  for  you.  Then,  when 
you  visit  again,  you  will  have  the  list,  yes. 


SEQUENCE  8 

/ Continued ) 


Excerpt  7 

(Continued) 


MAJOR  SMITH:  We!!,  if  yea  don't  mind, 
may  I  stop  by  the  storehouse  cn  my 
way  cut?  And  then  you  can  prepare  the 
list  and  send  it  to  me  when  you  get  it.* 

KONDA:  Oh.  you  need  not  go  to  the  supply 
office.  Major  Smith.  One  of  my  men 
wi!l  bring  the  list.  When  you  visit  again, 
the  list  will  be  here. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  it's  no  trouole,  Mr. 
Honda,  and  I'm  not  suie  when  I'll  be 
back  in  the  area. 

KONDA:  Ah.  don't  worry.  You  will  visit 
again. 


SEQUENCE  9 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  we've  had  changes  in  our  schools- 
for  example,  in  teaching  methods. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Change  in  your  teaching? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  In  the  last  few  years 
we've  been  getting  more  and  more  away 
from  the  lecture  method  of  instruction. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah.  you  don't  like  lectures. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  It's  not  that  we  don't  like 
them.  It's  that  we  feel  that  the  lecture 
method  of  instruction  by  itself  is  not 
very  effective. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Not  very  effective? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  What  we  have  now  are  small 
group  sessions,  wherein  the  students  will 
discuss  a  given  topic  among  themselves. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  I  see.  And  who  gives  the 
instructions  at  these  "group  sessions"  as 
you  say? 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Ah,  yes.  I  want  to  show  you  what 
the  new  refinery  will  look  like. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  There  will  also  be  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  workers,  probably  over  here. 

KONDA:  "Recreational"  you  say.  What  is 
that,  Mr.  Smith? 

SMITH:  Oh.  it  means  a  place  for  the  workers 
to  relax,  and  play  games-a  soccer  field, 
perhaps,  or  say  a  volley  ball  court,  a 
building  with  ping-pong  tables  in  it.  and 
other  games. 

KONDA:  Ah,  they  will  like  that,  yes.  yes. 

SMITH:  We'll  have  to  find  out  what  most  of 
them  want.* 

KONDA:  They  will  be  happy  with  what  you 
give  them,  Mr.  Smith. 
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SEQUENCE  9 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  And  then,  you  say,  after  the  play, 
there  will  be  a  lecture  to  the  students 
by  Mr.  Miller? 

SMITH:  Well,  I  tninl;  Mr.  Miller  would  prefer 
to  have  a  discussion. 

KONDA:  Ah!  And  what  will  Mr.  Miller 
discuss? 

SMITH:  Well,  whatever  the  students  wish  to 
discuss.  I  mean,  that'll  be  up  to  them. 
We  can  let  them  decide  what  they  want 
to  talk  about.* 

KONDA:  You  say.  let  the  students  decide? 

SMITH:  Why,  yes. 


Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  Yes,  this  is  important.  We  must 
consider  it. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Major  Khan  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  at  great  length,  and  we’ve 
come  up  with  some  ideas  for  some  new 
projects,  various  kinds  of  projects. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  for  instance,  say  in 
one  village  they  might  need  a  new 
schoolhouse.  and  in  another  perhaps  a 
new  source  of  water;  and  yet  another, 
maybe  a  new  irrigation  ditch  for  the 
crops.  So.  you  see,  each  village  would 
not  be  the  same. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  in  other  words,  well, 
also  we  would  have  to  perhaps  discuss 
this  with  you.  and  with  the  village 
chiefs,  you  know,  to  see  what  they 
think.  And  then,  of  Course,  we’d  like 
to  discuss  it  with  the  people  in  the 
villages  to  find  out  what  they  think  is 
important.  The  main  thing  is  to  find 
out  what  the  people  steed  the  most. 


Excerpt  4 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes  The  Ministry  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Development  has  a  big  program, 
yes.*  Discuss  with  the  village  people, 
you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes. 


Excerpt  5 

SMITH:  ...  his  help. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  You  can  tio  all  that,  yes. 
The  village  chief  will  help  you. 

SM“TH:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  he 

woulu  explain  the  project  to  the  people, 
but  so  far  he  hasn't  done  it.  Maybe  I 
should  do  it? 

KONDA:  Explain  it.  you  say?  To  whom? 

SMITH:  To  the  villagers.  He  has  to  let  then 
know  what’s  going  on.* 

KONDA:  Why.  Mr.  Smith? 


xcerpt  6 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
is  preparing  a  plan,  of  course,  for  this 
whole  province.  And  from  this  pian  we 
will  know  what  is  needed  in  the  villages, 
yes-hew  many  new  schoolhouses,  what 
new  books,  how  many  new  teachers. 

Yes,  we  will  know  all  that.  Miss  Smith. 

MISS  SMITH:  So  I  guess  then  they've  already 
had  meetings  with  the  teachers  to  get 
their  views  on  what's  needed.* 

KONDA:  No.  no.  When  the  plan  is  finished, 
then  the  teachers  will  know  what  is 
needed.  They  cannot  know  before  they 
see  the  plan.  Miss  Smith. 
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SEQUENCE  9 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  7 


KONDA:  Yes,  we  will  do  that. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  AncJ  I  think  that  before  we 
do  that,  before  we  have  this  next  meet¬ 
ing,  you  should  cc.me  down  and  discuss 
with  the  village  elders  what  they  think 
the  needs  are  in  the  village.  Then  we  can 


sit  down  with  Major  Khan  and  decide 
wh3t  specific  projects  we’re  going  to  set 
up.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  we  must  have  a  good  plan. 
Major  Smith.  Then,  when  the  program 
begins,  the  village  elders  will  know  it. 


SEQUENCE  10 


Excerpt  1 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  good.  As  you  know. 
Major  Smith,  our  cadets  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  I've  heard  that. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Perhaps  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  an  officer  from  your  mission  to 
give  a  lecture  about  the  war— an  analysis. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh.  we'd  be  delighted  to 
have  one  of  our  officer*  come  over  and 
give  a  lecture  on  Vietnam. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Of  course,  we 
would  like  to  hear  a  man  who  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  war. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  of  course,  we’ve  all 
been  there,  some  of  us  twice.  I  would 
suggest.  Colonel,  that  vve  send  Major 
Walker,  he  -was  there  most  recently. 


Excerpt  2 


KONDA:  And  how  dc  ycu  teach  this  safety 
training,  as  you  say? 


SMITH:  Well,  tne  way  we  do  it  is  we  actually 
let  each  man  see  what  can  happen  if  he 
does  something  wrong.  That  way  there 
is  no  question,  nd  he  can  see  for 
himself.* 


KONDA:  Oh.  you  just  tell  them,  Mr.  Smith. 
They  will  rot  question  it. 


Excerpt  3 


SMITH:  We  would  like  for  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
able  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
with  the  students  to  discuss  his  plays 
and  his  philosophy. 


KONDA:  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,  the  students  can 
read  ali  th3t  in  Mr.  Miller’s  writings. 


SMITH:  Well,  yes,  but  this  would  enable  them 
to  see  and  hear  for  themsc'.  'es  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  should  think  it  will  be  a 
unique  experience  for  them. 


KONDA:  Yes,  of  course,  of  coi  .se,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  hear  Mr.  Miller's  speech. 


Excerpt  4 


MAJOR  SMITH:  And  we  will  work  out  a  plan 
together. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  say  you  have  to  visit  all 
these  villages? 


MAJOR  SMfTH:  Well,  not  all  of  them,  but 
most  of  them. 


KONDA:  Ah,  you  wish  to  travel. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  no.  not  exactly.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  visit  the  villages 
so  we  can  see  what  is  needed. 


KONDA:  Oh? 


SEQUENCE  10 

(Continued) 


Er.cerpt  4 

/ Continued ) 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Welt,  i  think  that  way  we 
can  get  some  ideas— see  how  people  eat, 
see  how  they  live,  how  they  work,  and 
just  basically  get  some  ideas.© 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  want  to  see  all  that  "to 
get  ideas"  as  you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes. 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  I  see,  ye,.  You  have  your  own 
house  in  th*.  village.  That  is  good.  yes. 
You  can  think  about  your  visit  here  and 
about  your  being  here  with  us. 

SMITH:  Well.  yeah.  I  guess  I've  been  doing  a 
lot  of  thinking.  But  really.  I've  spent 
most  of  my  time  going  around  the 
village,  you  know,  and  seeing  what  the 
people  are  doing,  what  their  needs  are, 
and  I've  been  getting  some  good  ideas 
as  I  look  around.  Really,  I'm  learning 
a  lot.© 

KONDA:  You  get  some  ideas  "from  looking 
3'ound"  you  say? 

SMITH:  Yes. 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  I  see.  But  how  do  the  people 
from  the  Ministry  cf  Education  find  out 
what's  going  on  in  the  villages? 

KONDA:  Oh.  there  are  reports.  Miss  Smith. 
Yes,  we  write  reports  here  in  our  office. 
Fvpry  year  we  send  a  report  to  the 
ministry. 


Excerpt  6 

(Continued) 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  I  see.  So  then  someone 
from  your  office  goes  to  visit  the 
villages? 

KONDA:  Yes,  sometimes,  when  the  new 
schoolhouse  is  finished,  an  official 
will  go  to  be  there  for  the  ceremony, 
yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  does 
anyone  from  your  office  or  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  ever  go  and 
actually  see  how  the  schools  operate?© 

KONDA:  Oh,  we  don't  have  to  do  that. 
Miss  Smith.  We  already  know. 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  . . .  happy  to  be  o*  some 
service. 

KONDA:  No  doubt,  you  have  knowledge 
about  our  country  from  books  you 
have  read. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  of  course,  I've  .cad 
about  your  country. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But  now  that  I'm  here.  I'm 
able  to  see  for  myself,  firsthand,  how 
the  people  are,  and  what  your  country 
looks  like.© 

KONDA:  "See  for  yourself"  you  say? 


SEQUENCE  11 


(There  are  no  excerpts  1-3  in  this  sequence) 

Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  ...  a  lot  of  things  that 
co:iid  bo  done. 

KONDA:  Yes.  The  government  has  a  plan,  as 
you  know— five-year  plan.  And  in  this 
district  there  is  a  plan.  The  government 
will  bu:,d  new  schoolhouses  in  large 
village*.  And  they  will  tlso  give  these 
pecple  good  tools  for  farming.  But,  as 
yau  know,  there  are  so  many  of  these 
poor  people. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  in  the  civic  action  pro¬ 
gram  we  would  have  mostly  self-help 
projects. 

KONDA:  "Self-help"? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  And  I  think  that  these 
projects  would  have  a  greater  impact  in 
the  Icng  run. 

KONDA:  How  do  you  mean,  "self-help"? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  these  would  be  pro¬ 
jects  in  which  the  people  would  learn 
to  help  themselves* 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  mean  one  villagei  helping 
another?  No  help  from  the  government? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  No.  no.  That’s  not  quite  it. 
The  government  would  help,  but  the 
people  must  be  willing  to  help  themselves. 

Excerpt  5 

KGNDA:  This  is  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Of  court.,  the  people  in  the  village 
must  understand  that  this  is  a  self-help 
project. 

KONDA:  "Seif-help"? 

SMITH:  That's  right.  You  see,  there  ore  only 
two  of  us.  And  even  with  some  assistance 
from  your  office,  in  the  way  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  we  can't  do  the  work 
ourselves. 


Excerpt  5 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  Ah.  you  wont  'ome  village  people 
to  help  you  with  this  work. 

SMITH:  Well,  no.  They  won't  be  helping  me. 
They'll  be  helping  themselves .* 

KONDA:  "Helping  themseives"7  How  do  you 
mean? 

SMITH:  Well,  I  mean  that  they  will  have  to 
do  most  of  the  work. 

KONDA:  Ah,  doing  work,  you  call  that 
"self-help"? 

SMITH:  Well.  no. 

KONDA:  When  a  farmer  works  irTthe  field, 
you  call  that  "self-help"? 

SMITH:  No  -o.  no's  v'  J*i!y 

work  Self-he!;  .  .  w  ~v-  work 
together  to  try  io  s-  em- 

setves. 

KONDA:  "Improve  thei 

SMITH:  That's  right. 

Excerpt  6 

KONDA:  Yes.  a  new  schoolhouse  will  be 
good. 

MISS  SMITH:  !  hope  we  can  get  started  on 
■t  soon. 

KONDA:  Yes.  but  this  new  schoolhouse  can¬ 
not  be  built  this  year. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  why  not?  We  have  all  the 
materials,  don't  we? 

KONDA:  Oh.  But,  as  you  know,  a  govern¬ 
ment  project  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Ministry. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh!  But  I  don’t  think  this 
would  be  a  government  project,  Mr. 
Konda.  i  mean,  the  people  will  build  it 
themselves.  I'm  sure.* 

KONDA:  Oh?  Not  a  government  project? 
How  do  you  mean? 


,  Hum  impimmi}  wiirai^^  (mmv tmi&ttumr  •  •  vmmxMM  nw 


SEQUENCE  11 

( Continued ) 


I  MAJOR  SMITH:  . . .  the  village  chiefs. 

& 

%  KCNDA:  You  say  you  will  be  meeting  with 

f  the  village  chiefs? 

» 

f  MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  that's  the  main  thing. 

We  want  to  explain  to  them  how  the 
civic  action  program  helps  people  to 
help  themselves. 

KONDA:  "Helps  people  to  help  themselves" 
you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  And  then  the  village 
elders  can  explain  this  tc  the  people.* 

KONDA:  Kelp  themselves?  How  can  a  man 
help  himself? 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  take  the  water  situa¬ 
tion,  for  example.  If  the  people  were  to 
repair  the  weli,  then  they  would  have 
better  drinking  water. 

KONDA:  Ah,  repairing  a  well  you  call  "help¬ 
ing  themselves"? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  when  the  people  do 
the  work  themselves. 

KONDA:  The  farmers  do  all  the  work  them¬ 
selves  in  the  field.  You  say,  they  "help 
themselves"? 


SEQUENCE  12 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  and  that  is  a  very 
good  course. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But,  Colonel,  isn't  it  sort  of 
risky  having  a  course  that  depends  on 
the  availability  of  a  particular  instructor? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  How  do  you  mean,  "risky"7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  what  if  something 
happens  to  him,  and  he  is  unable  to 
continue  with  the  course? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh,  that  mutt  not  happen. 
Major  Smith. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  I'll  have  my  office  put  that  in 
writing. 

KONDA:  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  we  don't  have  to 
do  a!!  that  in  writing.  We  trust  you.  We 
know  you  are  our  friend. 

SMITh:  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  we  had  this  in 
writing  Who  knows,  I  may  're  dead  si1; 
months  from  now,  and  someone  else 
would  have  to  do  this  for  you. 

KONDA:  Why,  why?  You  will  be  here,  of 
course. 
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SEQUENCE  12 

(Continued) 


Excerpt.  3 


KONDA:  I  see. 


SMITH:  And,  cnce  we  firm  up  the  program, 

I  think  the  final  arrangements  can  be 
made  rather  easily. 

KONDA:  Yes,  Mr.  Smith.  (Sneezes.) 

SMITH:  Oh!  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Konda,  as 
we  say.  I  hope  you're  not  catching  a 
cold. 

KONDA:  No.  no! 

SMITH:  I  did  notice  that  it  was  a  little  cool 
in  here. 

KONDA:  No.  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  catch  no  cold. 


Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMiTH:  And  I  think  that  we  should 
te-  ’i  some  of  the  people  how  to  repair 
a  road,  so  that,  when  the  new  road  needs 
repair,  they  can  take  care  of  it. 

KONDA'  Ah,  but,  thi1  will  be  a  good  road 
that  the  battalion  will  build. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  of  course,  but  even 
good  roads  need  repair  from  time  to 
time.  Well,  suppose  there's  a  ilood,  or 
something. 

KONDA:  Flood,  no.  no.  You  build  a  good 
road.  Major  Smith. 


Excerpt  5 

SMiTH:  . . .  drinking  the  river  water. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  the  village  people 
like  the  river  water. 

SMITH:  Yes,  >  know.  But  suppose  the  river 
were  to  dry  up  completely  one  day. 
Where  would  the  people  get  their  water 
then? 


Excerpt  5 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  Oh,  I  didn't  mean,  Mr.  Konda.  that 
it's  going  to  dry  up.  But  it  could,  one 
day,  dry  up  completely. 

KONDA:  No,  Mr.  Smith,  the  river  wili  net 
be  dry.  Don't  worry. 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMiTH:  And  ths;e  is  one  thing  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about  that,  Mr.  Konda. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  How  is  the  village  chief  chosen? 
Now,  I  know  he  has  this  position  for 
life. 

KONDA:  Yes.  it  is  a  position  for  life. 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  what  I  mean  is  who  will 
be  the  village  chief  after  him? 

KONDA:  Ah,  Miss  Smith,  he  will  live  to  be 
an  old  man.  I  knew  him. 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  . . .  have  thought  about  that. 

KONDA:  And  what  is  your  idea? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  We  think  that  one  of  the 
projects  could  be  the  construction  of 
several  dispensaries. 

KONDA.  Yes,  yes,  dispensaries,  yes,  good. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  For  many  of  the  villages 
the  hospital  is  so  far  away.  In  a  case  of 
an  epidemic,  for  example,  the  dispensaries 
would  be  very  useful  in  the  area. 

KONDA:  There  will  be  no  epidemic.  Major 
Smith. 


KONDA:  Our  river  wiil  not  be  dry. 
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SEQUENCE  13 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SM!TH:  Yes,  sir,  the  staff  here  has 
been  very  helpful.  I've  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  familiar  with  your  whole 
program.  I've  read  the  materials  you 
gcve  me.  and  mat  with  some  of  the 
instructors,  and  visited  some  of  the 
ciasses. 

LTCOL  KONDA.  Yes,  Major  Smith,  that  is 
good. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Some  of  the  instruction 
you  give  here  is  similar  to  what  is  given 
at  West  Point. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Yes,  the  refinery  should  be  finished 
in  about  ten  months.  Tfr  work  hasn't 
been  going  as  fast  as  it  has  in  some 
places  where  we've  built  refineries. 

KONDA:  You  say  the  work  is  slow? 


Excerpt  3 

KONDa:  Yes,  you  have  just  arrived,  yes.  Let 
e  welcome  you  to  our  country  and  to 
our  university,  yes.  We  hope  that  you 
will  iike  being  with  us. 

SMITH:  Well.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  I 
really  find  it  much  more  pleasant  here 
than  at  my  last  post. 


Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  Yes.  But  surely.  Major  Khan's 

•oldiers  will  do  good  work  on  the  >oad. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  definitely.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  better  roads  in  the  province-per- 
haps  r.ot  as  good  as  the  road  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  but  better  than  most  roads  around 
hare. 

KONDA:  But  it  will  be  good? 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  As  you  know,  this  rain  will  be  good 
for  the  harvest. 

SMITH:  It  sure  rains  a  lot  more  here  thar. 
where  I  come  from. 


Excerpt  $ 

KONDA:  And  you  had  a  good  trip  coming 
from  the  village? 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  yes.  Someone  gave  me  a 
rids  in  his  truck.  It  made  the  trip  a 
lot  faster  than  taking  the  bus.  The  bus 
makes  a  lot  of  stops,  you  know. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  say  the  trip  was  fast? 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  . . .  seen  our  district? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  I've  been  travelling 
through  the  area  and  I’ve  seen  parts  of 
the  district. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  You  iike  it  here? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Very  much,  very  much. 
I've  only  been  here  a  short  time,  and 
I'm  *till  getting  used  to  the  climsfe. 
The  weather  here  is  quite  different. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  like  our  weathei? 


il 


SEQUENCE  14 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  it's  not  realiy  always 
that  difficult  to  figure  out  what  the 
other  side  v»:ll  do.  Suppose  »r>u  were 
General  Giap,  sir,  what  would  you  do 
next? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh,  who  can  say? 

Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  It's  been  our  experience,  Mr.  Konda, 
that  grades  are  not  a  very  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  man's  aptitude  for  these  kinds 
of  jobs  at  the  refinery. 

KONDA:  Grades  are  important,  Mr.  Smith. 

SMITH:  Yes.  But  suppose  you  had  no  wav 
of  knowing  what  the  grades  of  these 
people  were,  how  would  you  select 
them  then? 

KONDA:  But.  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  the  grades 
here  in  our  office,  yes. 

Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Yes,  of  course.  And  you  believe  the 
students  will  do  that. 

SMITH:  Well,  yes.  I'm  pretty  sure  they  would. 
At  least,  that’s  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
a  student. 

KONDA:  Ah.  but  you  are  not  a  student,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  I  do  not  understand.  How  can  it  be? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  It's  a  little  difficult  to 

explain.  If  I  could  just  show  you— if  we 
were  in  the  United  States.  I'd  take  you 
out  and  show  you  how  it's  done. 

KONDA:  Ah,  but  we  are  here.  Major  Smithl 


Excei pt  5 

KONDA:  It  will  happen  in  good  time. 

SMITH:  Yes,  perhaps,  Mr  Konda.  >?ut  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  can  oe  done. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  ate  not  Sure? 

SMITH:  No,  I'm  really  not.  What  woi*1*;  you 
do  if  you  were  in  my  place.  Mi  Konda? 

KONDA:  What  will  I  do?  But  I  am  not  in 
your  place,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Smith. 

Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes,  I  want  to  help,  but  I 
want  to  know  what  you  think  the 
village  schools  in  this  area  need  the 
most. 

KONDA:  Oh,  we  need  more  schoolhouses, 
of  course. 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  yes,  of  cou  se.  But  what 
do  you  think  we  need  done  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  schools  to  improve  them? 

KONDA:  Ah,  whe  can  say? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  suppose  you  could  write 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  tor  help, 
what  would  you  ask  hinr.  for? 

KONDA:  Oh,  as  you  know.  Miss  Smith,  ! 
would  not  write  to  the  aflinister  him¬ 
self. 

Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  . . .  Major,  why  not? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Because  the  people  >n  som 
of  the  villages  aren't  interested  in  digging 
ditches  to  drain  the  rain  water. 

KONDA:  Ch? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  And  they’re  going  to  need 
these  ditches  when  the  rali.y  season 
comes,  if  it  were  the  rainy  season  right 
now,  tbere'd  be  more  interest  in  the 
project. 

KONDA:  Ah,  Major  Smith,  as  you  know, 
now  is  the  dry  season. 


£&£ -5 


SEQUENCE  15 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA:  I  see.  And  can  applicants 
from  other  countries  become  C3dets  at 
West  Point? 

MAJOR  SMITH-  Yes,  sir.  But  there  can  be 
no  more  than  twenty  foreign  cadets  at 
any  one  time  at  the  academy.  And  that 
comes  out  to  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  entire  corps  of  cadets.  And  I  believe 
the  actual  number  of  admissions  is  even 
smaller. 


Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  And  where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Smith? 

SMITH:  My  home  is  in  Houston,  in  Texas. 

KONDA:  Ah,  yes,  Texas-I  have  heard  of 
Texas,  yes.  Houston,  you  say? 

SMITH:  Yes.  Houston  is  a  very  large  city- 
perhaps  the  sixth-'argest  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  h.s  hundreds  of  mi’es 
of  freeways,  and  you  can  drive  50  miles 
an  hour  from,  one  end  of  town  to  the 
other  end  of  town  on  tr.ese  freeways. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  Houston  has  really  spread  out  over 
tiie  past  ten  years.  I  would  say  only 
about  .  .  on  . . .  60  percent  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  are  still  located  in  the  center  of 
town. 

KONDA:  Ye',  big  cities  . . .  sometimes  they 
get  biggei. 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Of  course.  Mr.  Smith  we  want  to 
do  everything  to  make  Mr.  Miller  hapoy 
here. 

SMITH:  Well,  yes,  of  course.  But  unfortun¬ 
ately  now.  he  is  only  going  to  be  here 
for  48  hours,  you  know. 

KONDA:  Oh!  Perhaps  he  will  stay  longer’ 


Excerpt  3 

■' Continued ) 

SMITH:  Well,  I'm  afraid  that  he  has  commit¬ 
ments  in  other  countries,  you  know.  And 
this  is  a  very  short  trip-only  two  weeks. 
He  does  thi.  two  or  three  times  a  year- 
iecturing  and  visiting  ether  countries.  I 
w-sh  he  could  stay  longer  too.  8ut  he's 
just  go'ng  to  be  here  at  the  university 
for  that  one  day,  which  is  just  about 
four  weeks  from  today  now. 

KONDA:  I  see. 

SMITH:  1  hope  there  is  no  conflict  on  that 
day? 

KONDA:  Perhaps  not. 

SMITH:  Well,  if  not  then  I’d  like  to  make 
an  appoint*  an.*,  to  see  you  again  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  we  can  perhaps 
work  out  the  details  a  little  more  exactly. 


Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  this  will  take  a  lot  of 
work. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  a  lot  of  work,  this  road 
buildmg. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  Well,  why  can't  some 
of  the  people  work  on  the  road,  say,  one 
afternoon  a  week?  This  would  only  be  a 
small  fraction  of  their  time-say,  five  per¬ 
cent  of  their  time.  Now  they  won't  lose 
their  crops  if  they  don't  work  in  the 
fields,  say.  five  percent  of  the  time.  So, 
well . . .  say,  25  people  a  day. 


Excerpt  5 

SMITH:  Yes,  Mr.  Konda.  Thank  you  very 
much.  The  people  :n  the  village  gave  us 
a  very  nice  littie  houre.  It  has  two 
rooms- just  the  right  size  for  the  two 
of  us.  And  we  havp  a  mce  little  garden, 
and  quite  a  few  trees  It’ll  be  our  home 
for  almost  two  years,  you  know. 
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SEQUENCE  15 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  That's  right.  I  think  that  ths 
children  would  learn  more  if  they  were 
in  school  more  sften. 

KONDA:  More  often,  you  say? 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  . . .  made  plans  for  several 
projects. 

KONDA:  Ah,  I  see.  And  what  are  these  plans. 
Major  Smith? 


MISS  SMITH:  Yes.  You  see,  not  all  of  the 
children  are  coming  to  class  every  day. 
If  we  can  get  70  or  80  percent  maybe. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  there  are  three  pro¬ 
jects  that  the  battalion  can  start  on. 
But  first  of  all,  we  want  to  see  how 


it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  But  sometirr.es 
we  get  maybe  haif. 

KONDA:  I  see. 

MISS  SMITH:  What's  the  average  attendance 
in  this  district? 


much  support  we've  got.  So  Major  Khan 
and  I  are  going  to  visit  the  larger  villages. 
This  will  take  us  about  two  weeks,  and 
we'll ...  oh,  I  guess  we’ll  cover  about  80 
percent  of  the  villages  in  the  district. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  will  br  traveling,  and  you 
will  see  our  province,  yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  we'll  see  most  of  it. 


SEQUENCE  16 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes.  of  course,  we  will  have 
to  consider  our  schedule. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  it's  always  difficult  to 
decide  just  what  to  put  into  o  program 
of  instruction.  At  one  time,  at  West 
Point,  our  instruction  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  every  cadet  was  a  potential 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army.  But,  realistic¬ 
ally,  how  likely  :s  it  that  any  given  cadet 
ft  going  to  become  the  chief  of  staff? 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  We  hope  to  have  about  two  to 
three  hundred  applicants. 

KONDA:  Oh!  But  you  will  not  need  so  many 
men. 

SMITH:  No,  we  don't.  But  the  more  appli¬ 
cants,  the  better  our  chances  of  getting 
qualified  people. 

KONDA:  But  when  you  ask  for  good  men, 
as  you  know,  good  men  wie  ,o  e  there. 
Mr.  Smith. 
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SEQUENCE  16 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Yes.  this  is  a  short  visit.  And  where 
will  Mr.  Miller  stay  while  in  our  country/ 

SMITH:  Oh,  I  suppose  Mr.  Miller's  agent  will 
make  arrangements  for  him  to  stay  some¬ 
where. 

KONDA;  Mr.  Miller  will  not  stay  with  your 
ambassador? 

SMITH:  No,  that's  not  likely. 

KONDA:  "Not  likely"? 

SMITH;  No.  In  all  probability  he'll  stay  at  a 
hotel  downtown. 

KONDA:  Oh,  Mr.  Miller  wi‘.!  stay  in  a  hotel- 
yes? 


Excerpt  4 

KONDA:  And  you  say,  V  tjor  Smith,  that  when 
we  have  this  new  roao,  the  farmers  will 
se‘1  more  vegetables  at  the  market,  and 
make  more  money'* 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  we  ccn’t  be  sure  of  this, 
of  course.  But  the  odds  are  that  this  will 
happen. 

KONDA:  "Odds"?  What  do  you  mean? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  1  mean,  it's  quite  probable 
that  they  will  sell  more  goods.* 

KONDA:  "Probable"  you  say? 


Excerpt  6 

KONDA:  We  are  happy  to  help  you.  You 
have  all  the  materials  for  the  training 
of  teachers? 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  yes,  yes  we  do.  But.  as  you 
know,  there's  very  little  chance  that  we'll 
be  able  to  begin  their  training  before 
school  starts.  I  know  the  teachers  will 
want  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  But, 
as  you  know,  right  now  our  chances 
aren't  very  good. 

KONDA:  You  say  there  will  be  no  training  fa' 
the  teachers? 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  People  drink  river  water. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  It  would  be  much  better  if 
they  drank  well  water. 

KONDA:  The  river  water  is  bad.  you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  the  river  water  will  make 
them  sick. 

KONDA:  You  mean  these  people  will  not  get 
sick  if  they  drink  wall  water? 

MAJOR  SMiTH:  Well,  they  might  still  get 
sick.  But  it’s  lest-  likely.** 

KONDA:  "Less  likely"?  "Less  iikeiy"  you 
say? 


Excerpt  5 

KONDA:  Ot  course,  when  the  supplies  come, 
we  will  let  you  know. 

SMITH:  But  you  see,  Mr.  Konda,  if  we  could 
get  the  supplies  this  month,  it  would 
increase  the  chances  of  finishing  this 
project  before  tf  .  harvest.* 

KONDA:  "Increase  chances"  you  say? 

SMITH:  Right. 
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SEQUENCE  17 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  good.  Have  vou  seen 
the  new  parade  ground? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  it  this  morn¬ 
ing.  It  certainly  looks  large  enough— 
quite  level  and  quite  suitable  for  cadet 
parades. 

Excerpt  2 

KONDA:  Ah,  sightseeing,  ye,  yes.  Have  you 
been  to  the  old  city? 

SMITH'  Yes.  And  I've  teen  doir.g  a  'ittle 
shopping— gifts  and  souvenirs  for  friends 
back  home. 

KONDA:  Ah,  yes.  yes.  Have  you  seen  cur 
ivory  carvings? 

SMITH:  Oh  yes.  All  the  shops  have  them. 
They're  rather  expensive. 

KONDA:  Yes,  they  are  expensive.  I  have  one 
here,  as  you  see.  I  must  show  it  to  you. 

SMITH:  Hm  . . .  it's  pretty  heavy.  What  does 
it  represent/ 

Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  And,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Konda,  our 
agency  provides  a  number  of  services. 
Many  of  them  should  be  quite  useful 
for  university  smdents. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

SMITH:  We  have  a  rather  good  film  collec¬ 
tion,  and  a  library,  of  course,  with  a 
number  of  U.S.  college  catalogues,  and 
U.S.  newspapers  and  magazines,  of 
course.  And  we  also  have  English  classes 
for  foreign  siuoenU.  I'Uvc  you  hod  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  agency,  Mr. 
Konda? 


Excerpt  3 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  I  have  been  there,  yes,  with  some 
of  my  friends  who  wore  invited  there, 
yes.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  building,  yes- 
very  pleasant.* 

SMITH:  Yes,  yes,  it's  a  very  nice  building.  I 
was  wondering  if  you've  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  any  of  the  facilities? 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  When  we  visited,  there 
was  a  lovely  dinner,  yes,  and  a  concert 
in  your  beautiful  auditorium. 

Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  This  will  be  one  of  the 
projects. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Major  Smith,  a  good  road 
is  a  good  thing. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  well.  Major  Khan's 
battalion  can  bring  in  some  bulldozers 
and  a  road  grader— that’s  big  construc¬ 
tion  equipment-and  we  can  level  the 
road,  and  cut  down  some  of  the  trees 
along  the  edge  of  the  road  and  dig 
drainage  ditches. 

KONDA:  You  say  you  have  to  cut  trees? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  yes.  I  mean,  this  will 
straighten  out  the  road.  And.  of  course, 
well  only  cut  the  trees  right  next  to 
the  road.  They're  mostly  old  trees  any¬ 
way,  and  too  old  to  grow  fruit.* 

KONDA:  Yes,  indeed,  these  are  old  trees. 
Major  Smith. 
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Excerpt  5 

KONDA'  You  say  you  want  to  do  some 

f 

i 

work?  You  have  some  ideas? 

It 
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SMITH:  Yes,  yes.  1  do.  For  instance,  i 

1 

noticed  that  the  well  has  been  dry  for 

i 

i 
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some  time  now,  and  that  the  people 

i 

£ 

have  been  going  to  the  river  to  get 

|- 

if 
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their  water.  And  I'm  sure  we  could 

p 

fix  that  well. 

SEQUENCE  17 

(Continued) 


n 


KONDA:  Ah!  You  want  the  well  to  look 
beautiful  again?* 

SMITH:  Well.  yes.  But  the  main  thing  would 
be  to  get  the  people  to  use  the  well. 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  And  we  live  in  our  new  house 
now. 

KONDA:  That  is  good.  It  is  a  nice  house? 
You  like  it? 

MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  yes.  I  like  it  very  much. 

It  has  lots  of  windows,  and  it's  very 
comfortable. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MISS  SMITH:  And  there's  enough  room  to 
store  all  my  things.  The  kitchen  is 
especially  nice.  We  even  have  a  little 
cooking  stove.  And  it's  only  a  short 
walk  from  the  house  to  the  school. 

KONDA:  Ah,  and  is  it  a  nice  house? 


Excerpt  7 

MAJOR  SMITH:  They  can’t  finish  the  road. 

KONDA:  You  say  the  battalion  needs  more 
rock.  Major  Smith? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  sir.  We've  used  all  the 
crushed  rock  that  was  available.  They 
could  order  more,  but  this  will  take 
time  and  it’ll  delay  the  project. 

KONDA:  Yes,  the  battalion  has  done  good 
work. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I'd  like  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing.  if  I  may? 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  You  know  that  mountain 
next  to  the  road?  Well,  we  could  go  in 
and  do  some  blasting,  get  the  rock, 
crush  it.  I  can  get  the  equipment  to  do 
this 

KONDA:  Blasting,  you  say? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes.  with  explosives, 
dynamite-cut  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  This  is  the  easier  way  to 
finish  the  road. 

KONDA:  Oh,  Major  Smith,  they  will  wait 
for  the  rock  from  the  old  place,  yes. 
You  say  you  want  to  cut  into  the  side 
of  the  mountain? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  this  is  the  easiest  way 
to  finish  the  project. 
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SEQUENCE  18 


Excerpt  1 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir,  very  good.  Colonel 
Konda,  has  the  general  reached  a  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  possible  new  courses 
he  will  add  for  next  year? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Yes,  we  will  have  that 

course  you  and  I  talked  about  last  time. 

• 

MAJOR  SMITH:  I  see.  May  I  ask  what  deter¬ 
mined  the  general's  selection  of  that 
particular  course? 

LTCOL  KONDA:  As  you  know,  we  have  a 
new  instructor-Major  Bakka.  He  is  a 
good  av*n,  and  he  knows  this  subject. 

So  this  will  be  the  new  course. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  But,  sir,  I  believe  you  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  were  good  instructors 
for  the  other  courses  that  were  being 
considered. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh.  yts,  yes.  certainly.  But. 
as  you  know,  we  can  have  oniy  one  new 
course. 

Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Yes.  And  after  a  man  finishes  the 
general  training,  we  will  decide  which  of 
the  spec  al  courses  he  should  take. 

KONDA:  I  see.  And  hosv  would  you  know 
that? 

SMITH:  Well,  we  will  have  his  record  of  per¬ 
formance.  of  course,  from  the  general 
trammg 

KONDA:  Ye'. 

SMITH'  And  we'll  have  his  aptitude  test 

scores  And  we”!  ask  him  h«  own  pref¬ 
erences  From  all  this  we  can  then  make 
an  estimate  of  how  well  he  will  do  in 
different  types  of  jobs. 

KONDA:  I  see.  But  how  will  you  decide 
which  is  the  light  work  for  this  man? 


Excerpt  3 

SMITH:  We’ll  have  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
Miller  should  speak  in  the  assembly 
hall  or  in  the  university  theater. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes. 

SMITH:  Now.  obviously,  we  could  get  a 
larger  audience  in  the  assembly  hall, 
and  that  would  certainly  be  an  advant¬ 
age.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little 
theater  is  more  intimate,  of  course.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  prefer  that. 

KONDA:  As  a  famous  playwright.  Mr.  Miller 
will,  of  course,  speak  in  the  theater. 

Excerpt  4 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Of  course,  the  battalion 
won't  be  able  to  do  all  the  projects 
that  may  be  needed-  So  it's  going  to 
be  a  matter  of  making  a  choice.  And  I 
wondered  what  your  feelings  were  on 
this. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  For  instance,  well  ...  we 
could  start  or-  the  road  provided  that  we 
get  the  materials  in  time  and  everything. 
But  this  would  require  some  labor,  and 
v/e  really  don’t  have  the  money  to  hire 
too  many  people.  And  we  could  start 
with  the  wells.  That  would  promote 
good  will. 

KONDA:  Yes. 

.MAvQR  SMITH:  And.  of  course,  there  are 
always  the  schoolhouses.  That  would  be 
very  popular.  So,  you  see,  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  deciding  on  which  projects  we 
want  to  Start  with. 

KONDA:  And  where  are  these  projects  going 
to  be? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  that  would  depend  on 
which  projects  we  decide  on 

KONDA:  Major  Snvth,  when  there  are  seveial 
projects  in  a  prog-’am.  the  ministry  wiil 
tell  us  where  to  start 
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SEQUENCE  18 

{Continued) 
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Excerpt  5 

KONOA:  You  like  this  project,  Mr.  Smith? 

SMITH:  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
very  good  project.  It  would  certainly 
improve  the  water  supply  for  the  village. 

KONDA:  And  how  will  this  work  be  done? 

SMITH:  Well,  of  course,  there  are  different 
ways  of  doing  this.  I  am  really  not 
ready  right  now  to  say  which  might  be 
the  best.  I'll  have  to  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  advantages  of  each 
approach.  And  then  we  can  decide  which 
way  would  be  the  best. 

KONDA:  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  do  we  need  all  this 
information,  as  you  say?  Let  us  do  now 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  do  this. 

SMITH:  Well,  that  would  be  a  little  difficult 
to  do.  Mr.  Konda. 


Excerpt  6 

KONDA:  Ah.  and  what  is  your  idea? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  I've  been  thinking  about 
having  an  English  class  for  adults. 

KONDA:  Ah.  yes.  some  people  will  be  happy 
tu  learn  English. 

MISS  SMITH:  I  think  so.  But  I  was  also 
thinking  that  I  might  have  a  class  in 
first  aid. 

KONDA:  First  aid?  Yes,  that  is  good  also. 

MISS  SMITH:  So  it's  hard  for  me  to  decide 
which  one  would  be  better  for  the 
village.  What  do  you  think? 

KONDA:  You  are  a  teacher.  Miss  Smith,  in 
America? 

MISS  SMiTH:  I'm  planning  to  teach  when  I 
return. 

KONDA:  And  what  will  you  teach? 

MISS  SMITH:  English. 

KONDA-  Ah.  good.  Then  English  is  what  you 
should  teach,  not  first  aid. 


Excerpt  7 

KONDA:  A  good  plan.  Major  Smith? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  We've  done  some  planning. 

KONr*£-  Yes.  And  which  will  be  the  fiist 
project? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  we  haven't  decided 
yet.  We’ll  decide  that  after  we've  got 
the  necessary  information. 

KONDA:  Which  information? 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  we  need  information 
on  the  equipment  and  supplies  tor  each 
of  the  proposed  projects,  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  support  that  we  can  get  from 
the  various  viflages-information  like  this. 

KONDA:  You  need  all  this  information. 

Major  Smith? 
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SEQUENCE  19 


Excerpt  1 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah,  good.  And  how  do  you 
like  it  over  here.  Major  Smith? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  I  like  it  very.much, 
Colonel  Konda.  I  believe  this  is  qoing 
to  be  a  very  interesting  assignment. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Ah! 


MAJOR  SMITH:  However,  I'm  just  not  used 
to  having  so  much  free  time  available. 


Excerpt  2 


KONDA:  Sometimes,  things  like  this  will 
h?-  ip,  yes,  yes. 


SMITH:  I  don't  think  we  can  just  watch  a 
situation  like  this  just  go  on  and  not  do 
anything. 


KONDA:  But  what  can  you  do? 


SMITH:  Well.  I  don't  know,  but  we've  got 
to  do  something. 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Yes,  we  can  do  that. 


SMITH:  Well,  I  think  we've  got  a  pretty  good 
schedule  here. 


KONDA:  Yes,  it  will  be  a  good  visit,  Mr. 
Smith. 


SMITH:  Weli,  it  looks  as  if  w?  have  about 
two  hours  of  open  time  yet.  Dg  you 
havtr  any  suggestions  for  any  other 
activity  that  we  might,  plan? 


KONDA:  Ah,  yes.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Miller  to 
come  and  sit  in  the  garden,  and  we  can 
talk,  yes.  He  will  like  that. 


(There  is  no  excerpt  4  in  this  sequence) 


.  y  Vta:.-  -  - 


Excorpt  5 


SMITH:  So  you  see.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
that  started. 


KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  you  have  a  good  plan. 


SMITH:  Yes,  yes  I  do,  I  think.  I've  discussed 
it  with  several  people  at  the  Peace  Corps 
Director's  office  in  the  capital,  and  . . . 
well,  we've  had  several  discussions  on  it. 
But  that’s  as  far  as  it  got. 


KONDA:  Ah.  you  had  several  meetings,  yes, 
end  discussions.  That  is  good. 


SMITH.  Well,  maybe  something  will  come 
of  it. 


Excerpt  6 


MISS  SMITH:  The  other  volunteer  and  I  have 
thought  of  some  projects  which  wa  think 
might  benefit  the  village. 


KONDA:  And  you  say  you  have  spoken  with 
the  village  elders? 


MISS  SMITH:  Oh.  yes.  And  they  liked  our 
ideas,  and  we  talked  with  them  quite  a 
bit.  But  ‘hat's  all  we've  done. 


Excerpt  7 


KONDA:  You  have  been  traveling.  Major 
Smith? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  I've  spent  some  time 
in  your  capital.  It's  a  very  beautiful  city. 


KONDA:  Yes. 


MAJOR  SMITH:  And  I've  also  seen  most  of 
the  province. 


KONDA:  Yes,  you  have  been  here  for  some 
time.  Major  Smith.  You  like  it  here? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh,  very  much.  I  like  your 
country  very  much,  i  guess  the  hardest 
part  about  an  assignment  like  this  is 
not  having  enough  to  do. 
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SEQUENCE  20 


Excerpt  1 

LTCOL  KONDA.  Ah,  about  the  films,  yes. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  for  your  advice. 
Major  Smith  Perhaps  you  can  heio  us. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh.  I  hope  I  can.  I’ll  try 
my  best 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Last  time  we  met.  you  said 
that  you  had  good  traming  films  at  West 
Point. 

MAJOR  SMITH-  Well,  not  just  at  West  Pom:, 
sir.  b"t  throughout  the  Army.  Some  of 
our  training  films  are  pretty  good. 

LTCOL  KONDA:  Perhaps  you  can  recommend 
a  good  film  that  shows  a  good  young 
commander-perhaps  a  company  com¬ 
mander  -how  he  leads  his  men. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Oh.  I'm  sure  we  could  come 
up  with  seme  good  films  on  leadership. 

LTCOL  KONDV  Yes. 

MAJOR  SMITH  What  I  could  do  would 
be  .  pei  taps  to  prepare  a  list  of.  say. 
three  or  f  iui  films,  with  a  brief  summary 
of  each,  /hat  way  you'd  have  some 
options 

LTCOL  KOh  DA:  Yes.  yes.  But  you  will  ;ec- 
o.ume  id  a  good  film.  Major  Smith. 


Excerpt  2 

SMITH:  Very  good  And  we  will  interview 
th  :se  students  ore  at  a  time 

KONDA:  I  see. 

SMITH  And  can  you  deliver  the  students- 
f  ave  the  students  come  to  us  on  the  day 
•f  the  test? 

KON  )A.  Ah.  we  vv«l»  bring  them  to  you  each 
day  on  a  bu-  in  tne  morning,  yes? 


Excerpt  2 

(Continued) 

SMITH:  That  might  be  all  right,  yes.  Is  there 
any  othei  way  th*s  might  'oe  done? 

KONDA:  Another  way?  You  do  net  like  this 


SMITH:  Well,  no,  that  way  might  be  fine.  I 
W3S  just  wondering  if  there  were  any 
other  possibilities. 


Excerpt  3 

KONDA:  Th3t  wiil  be  good,  yes. 

SMITH’  Of  course,  we'll  continue  to  help 
those  students  who  are  interested  in 
scholarships  to  the  United  States. 

KONDA:  Yes.  yes.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
that,  Mr.  Smith. 

SMiTH:  Oh.  well.  well.  By  the  way.  how 

does  the  univers.ty  select  those  students 
that  they're  going  to  recommend  for  the 
scholarship? 

KONDA:  Oh.  e&^h  departmen*  has  its  own 
way.  yes. 

SMITH:  Oh,  I  see,  I  see.  I  was  wondering 
which  department  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Konda,  has  the  best  procedure? 

KONDA:  Best?  Oh.  who  knows.  Mr.  Smith. 


(There  is  no  excerpt  4  in  this  sequence) 


SMITH-  Yes,  yes,  we  would  like  to  get  start¬ 
ed  with  a  project  wc  have  in  mind  to 
improve  the  water  storage  in  the  village. 

KOMDA:  Yes,  yes,  this  is  a  good  project- 
water  storage,  yes. 

SMITH:  Yes.  And  I've  had  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  water  storage  in  some  of 
the  other  districts  to  see  how  it  might 
be  done. 

KONDA:  I  see.  You  have  been  visiting  the 
other  districts. 

SMITH:  Yes.  Well,  to  look  at  the  water 
storage. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  Each  village  has  its  own 
way  to  keep  water,  yes. 

SMITH:  The  trouble  is,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  which  might  be  the  best 
because  I'm  just  not  able  to  tell  by 
myself.  Perhaps  you  can  help  me. 

Mr.  Konda. 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes,  the  village  «  ould  have 
good  water,  Mr.  Smith. 


KONDA:  Next  time  you  visit  it  will  be  ready. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  I'd  like  to  make  an 
appointment  with  you  now,  Mr.  Konda, 
for  some  time  next  week. 

Kr  NDA:  Next  week?  Yes.  We  will  be  happy 
if  you  will  be  with  us  again  nexi  week. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Which  day  would  you 
prefer? 

KONDA:  Oh,  you  come  any  day.  Major 
Smith. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Would  Wednesday  be  all 
right? 

KONDA:  Yes,  Wednesday  will  be  good,  or 
Thursday, -or  day  after. 

MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  which  day  would  be 
the  best  for  you? 


Excerpt  6 

MISS  SMITH:  Yes.  for  the  new  school. 

KONDA:  Ah,  you  have  a  plan  for  the  new 
schoolhouse.  That  is  good. 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  actually,  I  have  several 
plans.  I  wrote  to  some  Volunteers  who 
are  working  in  other  places,  and  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  a  plan  for  a  school- 
house.  So  1  received  three  plans.  So  I'd 
like  to  show  them  to  you  and  see  which 
one  you  think  would  be  best. 

KONDA:  Oh,  Miss  Smith,  other  people  have 
good  plans,  yes.  But  we  will  have  our 
plan,  yes.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  also. 
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SEQUENCE  21 


Excerpt  1 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir.  And,  as  you  may 
know,  at  West  Point  we  have  what  is 
called  the  Honor  Code. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  "Honor  Code"? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Yas,  sir.  It  simply  means 
that  each  cadet  is  on  his  honor  not  to 
lie,  or  cheat,  or  steal. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  1  see.  What  kind  of 
cheating? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Well,  on  examinations,  for 
example.  Do  you  have  that  problem 
here? 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Cheatin''  on  examinations? 
MAJOR  SMITH:  Yes,  sir. 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Oh,  there  are  rules,  of 
course.  Yes. 


MAJOR  SMiTH:  Well,  if  I  may  ask,  what 
happens  to  a  cadet  who  breaks  the 
rules? 


LTCOL  KONDA:  Which  rule? 


MAJOR  SMITH:  Say.  on  an  examination, 
one  cadet  is  copying  answers  from 
d’tothe-.  Dons  the  other  cadet  have 
to  report  him? 


.TCOL  KONDA:  On,  as  you  know,  a  cadet 
may  expect  the  other  to  help  him  a 
little,  yes. 


Excerpt  2 


SMITH:  Yes.  And  we  will  also  have  a  few 
supervisory  positions  that  we  want  to 
fill  with  local  personnel. 


KONDA:  You  mean  men  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  workers? 


SMITH:  Yes 


KONDA:  Yes,  and  you  need  good  men  for 
that. 


Except  2 

(Continued} 


SMITH:  Yes,  we  do.  And  we  wi:‘  have  a 

class  for  a  small  group  of  superv:sr><-s  at 
the  training  center.  Of  course,  these  men 
will  have  to  be  at  least  high  school 

nraHuatp^. 


KONDA:  Educated. 


SMITH:  Yes . . .  and  have  some  supervisory 
experience.  There'll  be  announcements 
in  the  newspapers  aru  on  the  local  radio. 


KONDA:  We  will  help  you  find  good  men, 
Mr.  Smith.  I  will  talk  with  my  people 
in  this  department.  They  will  know  men 
in  their  family  or  among  their  good 
friends'  families  who  will  do  this  kind 
of  work.  Yes. 


SMITH:  Oh.  very  good.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  we  have  the  announcements 
ready.  Then  I'll  know  when  the  dates 
of  the  interviews  and  the  tests  are. 
These  men  then  can  come  at  the  same 
time. 


(Trnre  are  no  excerpts  3-5  in  this  sequence) 


Excerpt  6 


KONDA:  Yes.  we  know  about  you.  Miss 
Smith.  Your  good  friend  came  to  this 
office  and  told  us  about  you,  yes-  good 
things. 


MISS  SMITH:  My  good  friend?  Who  was  that? 
KONDA:  You  live  in  his  house. 


MISS  SMITH:  Oh,  the  man  whose  house  I’m 
renting.  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  we're  very  good 
friends.  I’ve  lived  there  for  almost  a  year 
now,  with  the  other  volunteer. 


KONDA:  You  are  the  teacher  of  his  son. 


MISS  SMITH:  His  son  is  one  of  my  pupils. 


yes,  that's  right. 
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SEQUENCE  21 

(Continued) 


Excerpt  6  (There  is  no  excerot  7  in  this  sequence) 

(Continued) 

KONDA:  A  good  student,  no  doubt? 

MISS  SMI’I  H:  Well,  he's  a  pretty  good  stu¬ 
dent,  yes. 

KONDA-  Yes.  He  will  go  to  tiie  upper  school 
in  the  big  village  next  year,  yes? 

MISS  SMITH:  Well,  I  hope  so.  But,  as  you 
know,  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
are  accepted  there.  So  .  .  but  if  he  has 
good  grades  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he'll  certainly  get  to  go.« 

KONDA:  Yes,  yes.  You  will  give  him  good 
grades,  of  course.  Miss  Smith 


